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Memoirs of the Lire of 


Sir Thomas elds is 


Founder of the Royal Exchange; With a fine Portrait of that great 


and enterprifing Merchait. 


Ji has been intimated to us, that in a Count 


try avbich has rifin to the highs? Ravk 
~ 


among the Natio aly, frome the great Extent of its + Comer, and the Pervfes.on 


it hos attained in the Arts and Sciei 


gratified b; the Head and Life of a Maa, a 0, at AUErY Kcmcr 


RCESy CUP f 


/ 
macw 


ot >.» nd 
2 se Per. as 


bably be 





made a diftinguifoed Figure as an enterprifing Eugiife Morchant, and a mun f- 


Sa: ee a a ae wb Se 
cent Patron of the Mujes. We acquiesce, with great Pleafire, in the Propriety 


of this Remark, although we had already civen, many Tears ego, fome Memoirs 
of this illuftrious Mans for we are of Opinion, that the Charagser of Sir 


Thomas Grefham, as one of the bcft Citizens and mcf vleful Men that ever 
exifted, cannot Le too often held up as an Obje8 of patrictic laitation, 


IR Thomas Grefham, defcended 
from an ancient and refpectable 
family, that took its name from Gre- 
fam, in the county of Norfolk, was 
~ at London, in the year 1519 3 
being the youngeft fon of fir Richard 
Grefham, ‘knight, who had ferved 
the offices of fheriff and lord-mayor 
of that city. That he might receive 
an education correfpondent to his birth 
and expectations, he was fent to Cains 
College, then called Gonvill Hall, in 
Cambridge. He refided here a con- 
fiderable time ; and. he made fuch an 
extraordinary proficiency in academi- 
cal learning, that Caius, the founder 
of thecollege, fiyled him * doétifimus 
mercator, the very learned merchant.’ 
His views, however, were principally 
dire&ted to the lucrative profits of 
commerce, by which his family had 
acquired great ditinGion and great 
opulence. ”He was bound apprentice, 
therefore, to his uncle, fir John 

Grefham, and was admitied a meim- 
ber of the Mercer’s company, in tte 
year 1543. He married, toon her, 
Mrs. Anne Read, the widow of Wil- 
liam Read, efq. of Fulham, ia the 
county of Middlefex, and the daugh- 
ter of William Fernley, efy. of Welt- 
creting, in the county of Suffolk. 

In 155 1, he was appointe agent 
to king Edward V!, in the money 
iramiactions w hich th: at young P prince 
ayas compelled to have in the city of 

You. Lxxx1x. 


Antwerp, in confequente of the em- 
barraffed fituation in which his finances 
had been left by king Henry Viil. 
Sir Richard Grefham, his father, had 
enjoyed this officé before him; but 
his fon did not fucceed him when he 
died, until after ‘fir William Daatell 
had been previoufly appointed to the 
office, and-difplaced for mifmanage- 
ment. -On- his appointment, Mr. 
Grefham removed, with his family, 
to Antwerp. His fituation there was 
attended with fuch difficulties, as 
would have overwhelmed a mind le fs 
fertile in refources, and lefs “Ps able 
on every emergency, of the moit ex:- 
traordinary exertions. He contrived, 


in fa&, to cifcharge all the debts of 


his majei'y, which were very con- 
fiderable ; and by the adi antageous 
turn which his admirable expecients 


gave to the exchange in favour of 


England, the price of all foreion 
commodities w as not only great ‘ly 
lowered, but gold and fiver likewile, 
which before had been exported in 
large quantities, were re -importod ig 
great abundance. 

Oa the acceflion of Yael Ma 4 ee ) 
the throne, Mr. Gretham was re- 
moved from his agency. Upos 
he aed up a memorial, wail was 
Jaid before her maicily by the wainifa 
of fate. The fervices whiea, in this 
memorial, he reprejemed that he had 
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but for the nation in general, by the 
great increafe both of money and 
trade, being univerfally allowed, he 
was foon re-inftated in his employ- 
ment His conduct, indeed, on every 
occafion, difcovered fuch an uncom- 
mon genius in mercantile affairs, that, 
on the deceafe of queen Mary, queen 
Elizabeth took him immediately into 
her fervice, and employed him to 
buy uparms. In 1559, ihe conferred 
the honour of knighthood upon him, 
and appointed him her agent in fo- 
reign parts. In this height of afflu- 
ence and reputation, fir Thomas 
Grefham determined to build a no- 
ble maniion for his own refidence in 
the city; and, accordingly, he ereéted 
that large and venerable ftructure, on 
the welt fide of Bithopfgate-ftreet, 
London, which exifled, a few years 
ago, under the name of Grefham 
College, and on the fcite of which the 
Excife-office is now fituated. But 
this rapid flow of profperity did not 
continue uninterrupted ; for, in the 
year 1564, he loft his only fon, a fine 
youth of fixteen. cep 

At this time, the merchants of 
London: met in Lombard-ftreet, ex- 
pofed, in the open air, to all the in- 
clemencies of the weather. ‘To re- 
medy this inconvenience, fir Richard 
Grefham, when fheriff, fuggeited a 
plan to the city, by which they might 
raife money for the building of a 
handfome exchange; but nothing ef- 
fectual was done, in his life-time, to- 
ward the completion of this’ great 
defign. Sir ‘Thomas, however, a- 
dopted his father’s views, and, im- 
proving upon his fpirit, propofed, 
that if the citizens would give him a 
ws of ‘ground, in a proper place 
arge enough for the purpofe, he 
would build a bourfe at his own ex- 
pence, with large and covered walks, 
where the merchants might daily af- 
femble, and tianfact bufinefs, at all 
feafous, without any interruption from 
the weather. “This generous offer 
W's gratefully accepted, and, in 1566, 
feveral houfes tipon Cornhill and the 
back of it, with three alleys, called 
, 
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Swan-alley, New-alley, and St. Chii- 
ftopher’s-alley, containing in all eighty 
houfes, were purchafed by the citizens 
for 35321. and fold for 4781. on 
condition of pulling them down, and 
carrying off the materials. ‘This done, 


the ground-plot was made plain at the | 


expence of the city, and poffeflion 


given to fir Thomas, therein ftyled — 


* Agent to the queen’s highnefs.’ 
On the 7th of June, he laid the firft 
ftone of the foundation ; and the work 
was forthwith followed with fuch dili- 
ence, that by November 1567, the 
Building was covered with flate, and 
the fhell fhortly after finifhed. 
- ‘The plan of this edifice was formed 
upon the exchange at Antwerp, being, 
like that, an oblong fquare, with a 
portico fupported with pillars of mar- 
ble, ten on the north and fouth fides, 
and feven on the eaft and weft: under 
which ftood the fhops, each feven feet 
and a half long, and five feet broad; 
in all 120, twenty-five on each fide 
eaft and weft, and thirty-four and a 
half north, and thirty-five and a half 
fouth, each of which paid fir Thomas 
4l. 10s. a year upon an average. 
There were likewife other fhops fitted 
up at firft in the vaults below, but the 
dampnefs and darknefs rendered thete 


fo inconvenient, that the vaults were | 
Upon the fj 


foon let out to other ufes. 
roof ftood at each corner upon a pe- 
deftal a grafshoppér, which was the 
creit of fir Thomas’ arms. This edi- 
fice was fully completed, and the fhops 


opened in 1569: and on the zgth of / 


January, 1570, queen Elifabeth, at- 
tended by her nobility, came from 
Somerfet-houfe, and caufed the bourle 
by, a trumpet and a herald to be pro- 
claimed ‘ The Royal Exchange,’ and 
fo to be called thenceforth, and not 
otherwife. 

Though fir Thomas had purchafed 
very large eftates in feveral counties 
of England, yet he thought a country- 
feat near London, to which he might 
retire from bufinefs, as often as he 
pleafed, would be very convenicst. 
With this view he bought Otte:cy- 
park, near Brentford, in Middici-s, 
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where he built a large magnificent feat 
within the park, ‘ which he impaled, 
being well wooded, and furnifhed with 
many fair ponds ftocked with fith and 
fowl, as {wans and other water fowl, 
and of great ule for mills, as paper- 
mills, oil-mills, and corn-mills, In 
the fame park was a very fair herony, 
for the increafe and prefervation 
whereof feveral allurements were de- 
vifed by him*.’ But we muft not 
omit a pleafant ftory relating to the 
houfe, which fhews his great activity 
and difpatch in any thing he was de- 
termined to effect. Queen Elifabeth, 
having been once very magnificently 
entertained and lodged there by fir 
Thomas, found fault with the court 
before it as being toolarge; and faid, 
it would appear better if divided by a 
wall in the middle. He took the 
hint; and, to fhew his complaifance 
to her majefty, immediately fent for 
workmen from London, who, in the 
night, built up the wall with fuch 
privacy and expedition, that the next 
morning the queen, to her great fur- 
prife, found the court divided in the 
manner fhe had’ propofed the day be- 
fore. 

However, before this feat was com- 
pleted, he projeéted and executed that 
noble defi: n of converting his manfion- 
houfe, in Bifhopfgate-itreet, into a 
feat for the Mufes, and endowing it 
with the revenues arifing from the 
Royal Exchange after his deceafe. 

Accordingly, by an indenture dated 
May 20, 1575, he made a difpofition 
of his feveral manors, lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments ; with fuch 
limitations and reftrictions, particu- 
larly as to the Royal Exchange and his 
manfion-houfe, as might belt fecure 
his views with regard to the ufes for 
which he defigned them. This in- 
denture was foon followed by two 
wills, one of his goods, and the other 
of his real eftates: the former of thefe 
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bears date July the 4th enfuing, where- 

by he bequeaths to his wife, whom he 

makes his fole executrix, all his goods, 

as ready money, plate, jewels, chains 

of gold, with all his ftock of fheep and 

other cattle if within the realm of 
England, and likewife gives feveral 

legacies to his relations and friendsy 

and to all his fervants, amounting in 

the whole to upward of 20ool. befide 

fome fmall annuities. The other will 

is dated July the 5th» wherein he gives 

one moiety of the Royal Exchange to 
the mayor and commonalty of Lon- 

don, and the other tothe Mercers 

company, for the falaries of feven 

le€turers in divinity, law, phyfic, af- 
tronomy, geometry, mufic, and rhe- 
toric, at sol. per annum for each, 
with his houfe in Bifhopfgate-ftreet, for 
the refidence of the lecturers, where the 
letures were to be read. He Jike- 
wife leaves 531. 6s. 8d. yearly for the 
provifion of eight alms-folks refiding 
in the almfhoufes behind his houfe, 
and 1ol. yearly to each of the prifons 
in Newgate, Ludgate, King’s-benchy 
the Marfhalfea, and Compter in 
Wood-ftreet, and the like fum to each 
of the hofpitals of Chrift-church, St. 
Bartholomew, Bedlam, Southwark 
and the Poultry-compter; and yool. 
yearly to provide a dinner for the 
whole Mercers company in their hall, 
on every of their quarter-days, at 
25]. eachdinner. By this difpofition, 
fufficient care was taken, that the two 
corporations, to whom the affair was 
trufted, fhould receive no damage by 
the execution of it; for the ftated an- 
nual payments amount to no more 
than 6031. 6s. 8d. and the yearly rents 
of the Exchange received by fir 
Thomas were 7401. befide the addi- 
tional profits that muft arife from time 
to time by fines, which were very 
confiderable. But the lady Anne, his 
wife, was to enjoy both the manfion- 
houfe and the Exchange, during her 


_* Norden’s Speculum Britan. p. 37. The mills thew, that fir Thomas was of a 
dilpotition to blend profit with his pleafure ; but thefe, and every thing elfe foon began 


to tall to decay after his death. 


This place has pafled through feveral hands fince his 


time ; and is now in the podleffion of jord Ducie, in right of his wife, reliét of the 
late Rebat Child, efq. banker, at Temple-bar. 


X 2 life 
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life if fhe furvived fir Thomas, and 
then they were both vefted in the two 
co:porations for the ufes declared in 
the will for the term of fifty years ; 
which limitation «as made on account 
of wie flatutes of mortmain, that pro- 
hibited the alienation of lands or tene- 
ments to any Corporation, without 
licence had fron the crown. And 
that {pace of time the teftator thought 
jucucient for procuring fuch licence, 
the doing of which he earneftly re- 


£5 y-4} 
Pat 


whereof, at the expiration of 
y years, thele eflates were to go to 
heirs at law 

ving thus fettled his affairs fo 
muct to his own honour, the intereft 
of the public, and the recards due to 
his family, he was at leiiure to reap 
the fruits of his indufry and fuccels. 
Bat he did not le ng enjoy this felicity ; 
for, on the z1't of November 1579» 
commng from the Exchange to-his 
houle in Buhopfeate-itreet, he fud- 


n in his kitchen, was 
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church, which he had before provided 

fc imicif and family, with a curious 
a | 7 E 

marbie tomb over it; on -the fouth 


of which are his own 
arms, and on the north and eaft the 
jamie impaled with ihefe of ius lady. 
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und weit fides 


* This was Elnabeth, fole chil 
Nevil. She died in as 








l, the lands belonging to them, amountn 
Sir ‘Thon by a woman 

Anne, to ¥ ir marriage he 
Jarngham, in Noviulk, ai , 
whole to 280l, 15s. per annem. She mar 
the lord-keeper fir Nich 
of tur Thomas Grethun, 


nd tie Manor of Combes, in 
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The arms of fir Thomas, together wit's 
tho’e of the city of London, and of the 
Mercers company, are likewile painted 
in the gla{s of the eaft window of the 
church above the tomb, which flood 
as he left it, without any in{cription, 
till 1736, when the following words 
taken from the parifh regilter were 
cut on the ftone that covers it, by or- 
der of the church-wardens; ‘ Sir 
Thomas Grefham, knight, was bu- 
ried December 15, 1579.’ By an 
inventory of the goods at his houfe in 
Bishopfgate-ftreet, taken after his de- 
ceale, they are faid to have amounted 
to 1127]. 155s. 8d. He had alfo ano- 
ther houfe at Weft-Aire, in Norfolk, 
where the effeéts were valued at 
1655l.1s. But his chief feat feems 
to have been at Mayfield in Suflex, 
one room of which was called the 
queen’s chamber, and the goods and 
chattels belonging to it were eftimated 
at 75531. 10s. 8d. By his death 
many large eftates in feveral counties 
of England, amounting at that time 
to the clear yearly value of 2300l. and 
upward, came to his lady, who far- 
vived him many years, and continued 
to refide after his deceafe in the man- 
fion-houfe, at London in the winter, 
and at Oiterley-park in the fummer 
{-alon, at which laft place the died, 


November 23, 1596, very aged. | 


Her corpfe was brought to London, 
and buried in the fame vault with her 
hufband. 

Mr. Ward, in his Lives of the Pro- 
fcllors of Grefham college, has drawn 
the character of fir Thomas Grefham: 
he obferves, ¢ that he had the happi- 
ne{S of a mind every way {uited to his 
fortune, generous and benign; ready 
to perform any good actions and en- 


e child of his elder brother John, married to fir Henry 
573 before fir Thomas; but left iffue Henry Nevil, efq. to 
m fir Thomas bequeathed by his will the manors of Mayfield and Wadburft, with 
ing to »4ol. per anoum, after his lady’s death. 
of Bruges in Flanders, a natural daughter named 
‘ave the manors of Hemefby-Morton and 


Suffolk, amounting in tie 


‘ricd Nathaniel Bacon, efg. fecond ton of 
tas Bacon, who alio married Jane, youngett filter to the lady 
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courage them in others. He was a 
great friend and patron of our cele- 
brated martyrologift John Fox. He 
was well acquainted with the ancient 
and feveral modern languages; he 
had a very comprehenfive knowledge 
of all affairs relating to commerce, 
whether foreign or domeilic ; and his 
fuccefs was not lefs, being in his time 
elteemed the greateit commoner in 
England. He tranfacted queen Eli- 
fabeth’s mercantile aftairs fo con- 
ftantly, that he was called “The 
Royal Merchant ;” and his houfe was 
fometimes appointed for the reception 
of foreign princes upon their firit ar- 
rival at London. As no one could 
be more ready to perform any gene- 
rous actions which might contribute 
to the honour of this country; fo he 
very well knew how to make the beft 
ufe of them for the mott laudable pur- 
pofes. Nor was he lefs ferviceabl 

both to the queen and her miniltry 
on other occafions, who often confulted 
him and fought his advice in matters 
of the greateit importance re’ating to 
the welfare of the government. But 
the moit thining part of his character 
appears in his public benetactions. 
The Roya al Exchange was not only 2 
fingular: ornament to the city of Lon- 
don, and a great convenience to the 
merchants who wanted fuch a place to 
meet and tian{ac&t their affairs in, but 
likewife contributed very much to the 
posntion of trade, both by the num- 
ber of the fheps eoulted there, and the 
much greater number of the poor, who 


were employed ia working for tem. 


Natural Hijliry of fone VeGErasy 


[ From ihe Abbé Ma riti’s ‘Trav 


F all the po tions of te ericho, 

the moit common is the plant 
balm, which, it is faid, is peculiar 
to Judea ; but this is contralicted by 
fume travellers, | myiclf was con- 
vinced, by ¢ ocular demon! Rae that 
it is found in great abundance in the 
neighbour hood uf phn and Medina ; > 
and We read in jofephus that it was 


And the donation of his own manfion- 

houfe for a feat of learning and the 

liberal arts, with the handfome pro- 

vifion made for the endowment and 

fupport of it, was fuch an inftance of 
a generous and public {pirit as has 

been equalled by few, and mult per- 

petuate his memory with the higheft 

efteem and gratitude fo long as any 

. regard to learning and virtue is pre 
ferved among us. Nor ought his 

charities to the poor, his eight alms- - 
houfes, and the liberal contributions 

to the ten prifons and hofpitals, in 

London and Southwark, to be omit- 

ted. Each of thofe benefactions, fe- 

parately confidered, is great in itfelf, 

and a juft foundation tor laiting ho- 

nour; but, when united, they are, 

without any rival, peculiar to fir 

Thomas Grefham, who, having no 

fon to bear up his name, very wifely 

fixed on the moi effectual method to 

preferve it in the higheit regard to all 

pofterity.’ 

His public benefactions, the Royal 
Exchange, and his manton-houfe, on 
he deceafe of his lady, immediately 
came into the hands of the two cor- 
porations, the city of London and the 
Mercers company, who, acco ding to 
their truit, obtained a patent from 
the crown, dated February 3, 1614, 
iz Jacobil. to hold them for ever 

upon the terms exprefled in the will 
of the do prngeegitc he lectures are now 

read, when a certain number of audi- 
tors are eat in a room in the 
Royal Exchange. 


: Propuctions of Judea. 


s into Syria and Paleftine. ] 


generally believed at Jericho, that it 
was brought to jerufalem by the 
queen of sheba: au opinion which 
appears :» be more than probable, 
when we contider that it grows with- 
out cul-ivation in Arabia, while in 
Paleftine it requires the greateft care 

to prevent it Som degencratir g: 
The Romans cultiv “ated it alter the 
defiructios, 
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deftruction of Jerufalem, till the time 
when the Egyptians, matters of that 
country, tran{ported it to Babylon. 

This plant rifes to the height of 
the pomegranate tree, to which it has 
a great refemblance both in its long 
branches and flowers. Its leaves, 
which are fmall, are of a beautiful 
green colour, and much like thofe of 
rue. The wood is red and gummy. 
It bears’a {mall white flower of an 
agreeable odour: and its fruit is a 
fmall nut, covered with a dry and 
brown pellicle, which contains a ker- 
nel; and fometimes a fecond nut, full 
of a fharp, bitter, yellow liquor. 

In the months of June, July, and 
Auguft, the Arabs make a flight in- 
cifion in it, from which there ditils 
a kind of vifcous juice. 

Naturalifts obferve, that it would 
have been dangerous to make this in- 
ciion in the plants of Paleftine with 
any thing of iron or of ftecl. A 
fharp flint, or a piece of a bone or 
glafs, was ufed therefore for this pur- 
pofe ; and, befide this, it was necef- 
fary that the inciffon fhould not pe- 
netrate deeper than the bark. If it 
reached the wood, the fhrub was in 
great danger of withering ; but a bill 
might be employed for lopping the 
branches. ‘The juice extracted from 
this p!ant is calied opo-balfamum, its 
fruit carpo baliamum, and its wood 
xilo-baliamum. ‘The opo-balfamum 
is the moft perfec part. It is white 
When it comes from the tree; it then 
becomes green, and afterward of a 
gold colour : but as it grows old it is 
a litde tarnifhed, and in the end af- 
fumes the appearance of honey. Its 
fnicll, though flrong, is agreeable ; 
and it thickens like the turpentine of 
Cyprus. ‘he opo-balfamum which 
comes to us from Arabia, is ofien 
mixed with this turpentine, accord- 
ing to the accounts which I had from 
the natives. A great dedl of it is 
annually tranfported to Europe ; and 
yet the plants furniith only a very 
dmall quantity in the country. It is 
adulterated by the haggis, or Turkifh 
pilgrims, on their reiura from Mecca. 
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People are fometimes deceived even 
on the fpot, where the inhabitants fell 
for opo-balfamum a juice extraéted by 
the force of fire from the branches, 
the wood, and the fruit of the fhrub; 
which is much inferior to that ex- 
tratted by incifions. 

However, by pouring it into a ba- 
fon of water, one may eafily know 
whether the balm be without mixture. 
When pure, it turns yellow, diflolves, 
and unites with the water; after- 
ward difengages itfelf from it; and, 
rifing to the furface, becomes as white 
as milk. On the contrary, if it be 
adulterated, it falls to the bottom of 
the veffel, to which it adheres with- 
out changing its colour. 

Mr. Lemery, in his treatife of Sim- 
ples, calls this plant the Balm of Ju- 
dea, following the error of all thofe 
writers who believe it to be peculiar 
to that country. 

The palm-tree was no lefs common 
in the plains of Jericho. It was called 
thamar in the Hebrew, phanix in the 
Greek language, and xachla by the 
Arabs. This tree grows readily in 
Syria, and rifes to the height of a 
man, after it has been planted about 
five or fix years. ; 

Its trunk is remarkably fcaly, ow- 
ing to the branches being frequently 
cut when it is young, in order to 
make it fhoot up the fafter. It has no 
branches but at the fummit, and its 
leaves are fhaped like a fword. The 
branches all incline toward the earth, 
except the ftem, which rifes from the 
middle of the tree, and that even 
bends a little, in proportion as it in- 
creafes in height. 

Under the branches, and particu- 
larly under thofe which have been cut 
the preceding year, there {pring forth 
large bladders, which contain the 
flowers. By opening them a little 
with precaution, they become dry 
without dropping from the tree. 
Thefe flowers, which have a great 
refemblance to thofe of our wild jaf- 
mine, are placed one within the other, 
and adhere by very delicate mem- 
branes to a common pedicle. 
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Each flower changes into a fruit, 
which is at firft red; afterward be- 
comes green, till it has attained half 
its fize ; and at length grows yellow 
or brown, according to the quality of 


the palm. When freth it is very 
four; but it turns fweeter as it dries, 
and taftes almoft like our forb apples : 
thefe fruits are called dates. 

The top of the palm tree is covered 
with a fubftance called its brain, which 
is nothing elfe than the feed. It may 
very juftly be compared to the down 
of the thiftle, except that it is whiter, 
more agreeable to the tafte, and con- 
tains a milky juice. 

This tree is of the greateft fervice, 
as there is no part of it which the 
Orientals do not apply to fome ufeful 
purpofe. The wood, though porous, 
ts however fit for building, as its fibres 
acquire great folidity and power of 
refiftance. Panniers, and baflcets for 
containing merchandize, deftined for 
diflant countries; fuch as incenfe, 
myrrh, and rice, are formed of its 
leaves. Its branches are employed in 
making cages, boxes, and even beds. 
An agreeable liquor diftils from its 
top, which may be drunk without any 
mixture: the natives call it /éé/, 
which fignifies the tears of the palm 
tree. Even the ftones of the fruit are 
not ufelefs ; they are turned and ma- 
nufaétured in the fame manner. as 
bones and ivory, which they imitate 
in fuch a manner as often to deceive 
the mot curious obferver: the Ma- 
hometans carry ornaments made of 
them in their hands. 

Several writers agree in faying, 
that the palm trees of Jericho and 
Egypt have the fame properties as 
thofe of India ; but as the Indians are 
more induftrious than the inhabitants 
of judea, they derive a much greater 
benefit from this tree. Of its wood 
they conftru€t ihips and mafts. They 
fpin the bark and fibres, of which 
tiey make ropes and cloth; and they 
manufacture cups and-vafes of the fruit, 
after they have extracted the juice of 
it. ‘In a word,’ fays Hernandez, 
‘the palm tree furnifhes India both 
with its bread and its wine.’ 
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Pliny the naturalift, has reckoned 
up forty-nine {pecies of the palm tree. 
Some of thefe which I faw were ex- 
tremely tall ; others were lower, and 
had thicker trunks ; fome bear a fruit 
without a flone ; others produce a foft 
fruit, of an ‘oblong figure; and fome 
have a fruit which is large and ex- 
ceedingly hard. 

Among the palm trees of Cyprus, 
I remarked one, near the town of 
Salines, which appeared to me very 
remarkable on account of one of its 
branches, which in fize equalled the 
trunk. From this principal branch 
proceeded feveral fmaller ones, co- 
vered with leaves like thofe of the top, 
and which produced dates, while ail 
the reft of the tree was barren. 1 faw 
however a great number of bladders 
on the bark of all the branches of this 
palm ; but I was told that the flowers 
they contained withered without ever 
yielding fruit. 

Mathioli, on the authority of Theo- 
phraflus, aflures us, that the male and 
female palm tree are equally fruitful ; 
but this is not believed in Cyprus and 
Syria. In thefe countries there are. 
fome barren palm trees, called males, 
which are fo neceflary for the fructifi- 
cation of the reft, that, by carrying 
them away, the fecundity of a whoie 
plantation may be deftroyed. This is 
acertain fact, of which I had a con- 
vincing proof in the neighbourhood 
of Larnic. 

‘The palm tree is propagated by 
planting thofe fhoots which arife from 
the root, or by fowing the flones of 
the dates, or a part of the germ of 
the top, called thebrain. It requires 
a warm climate, and a moift {andy 
foil, impregnated with nitre. When 
it is newly planted, the roots are fur- 
rounded with falc and athes, to give 
it vigour, and forward its growth; 
but great care muft be taken to re- 
move from it all fat or petiid fub- 
ftances, as they are very prejudicial 
to the plant. 

‘There is no tree known which is {0 
durable and hardy as the palm. Brav- 
ing all the feverity of the weaher, it 
preferves iis origiual vigour for fe- 
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veral centuries; fo that the natives 
never remember to have feen one 
palm tree wither, ualefs it had been 
injured by fome initrument. When 
this happens, the tree is cut at the 
root; it is then burnt on the {pot 5 
and its afhes are covered with a layer 
of earth, from the middle of which a 
new {hoot foon arifes, and becomes 
ftrong in the courfe of a few years. 
As the palm tree is fometimes called 
phoenix in the fcriptures, I am in- 
clined to believe that the fabulous hif- 
tory of the Arabian bird of that name 
reviving from its afhes, is founded on 
this circumilance. 

This tree, as is well known, is be- 
come the fymbol of every thing great 
and wonderful among man. It figni- 
fies victory, triumph, duration, in- 
nocence, juttice, and particularly the 
feriili.yof judea. Whenthe Romans 
made themfelves matters of Jerufalem, 
they ftrack fome medals, on which 
was repret fented a beautiful woman 
fitting at the bottom of a palm tree, 
whicn fhe was bede; ving with her 
tears; and below were tele words : 
Judea capta, Judea fi fubdued. 

In the plain of Jericho, and the 
neighbouring places, is found a tice 
called zaccov, Or xaccum*, not men- 
tioned by any of the Oriental writers, 
which induces me to bel'eve that they 
were not acquainted with the falutary 
oil extra&ed from its fruit. ‘ 

The xaccon has a great refemblance 
to the iloe tree. Its i brancies are co- 
vered with prickles, about four or five 
‘tnches in length; its bark is knotty 
and wrinkled, and of a green colour 
when on the tree, but it g: 10; vs yellow 
as it dries. Its wood is of the colour 
of box wood; and though it has not 
the fame degree of hardnefs, it ac- 
quires ia the lathe an equal poiih and 


luftre. Its leaves are like thofe of 


the olivetree, but narrower, fharper, 
and of a more beaatiful green colour. 
t bears a white odoriferous flower; 


* Zaccon, a kind of plz m-tree growin; 





the churches of Zaccheeus, near which it: 
creen at firtt, and afterward ycllow whe ripe, i 
Viig Manuel du Naturainie. 


ol round plums, ¢ 
njed for diolyving cold vilcous humours. 
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x 
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m ihe pain or Jericho 


its fruit is a kind of acorn, without 2 

calyx, and inclofed in a pellicle; it 
yields little pulp, and fhrinks almoit 
to nothing when taken from the tree; 
but it contains a ftone with a kernel, 
which when fqueezed diffolves into 
oil. 

The Arabs fet fo much value on 
this oil, that they prefer it to that of 
balm for interna! contufions, wounds, 
and bruifes. 

When the Chriftian caravans ar- 
rive at Jericho, troops of women 
may be {een advancing to meet them, 
in order to offer to pilgrims this falu- 
tary oil, which they fell in fmall bags 
made of fkins. As it has, however, 
been difcovered, that this aii is mixed 
fometimes with that of olives, it is 
better for thofe who with to purchafe 
it, to caufe it to be prepared under 
their own infpection: if it cofts a 
little more, it will be pure and, un- 
adulterated. 

The manner in which I faw it 
made was as follows: a fufficient 
quantity of the fruit of the xaccon, 
perfe..ly ripe, was thrown into a large 
veilel, where the fkin, the pulp, the 
tore, and the kernel were bruifed; 


and ia proportion as the oil ifued: 


trom them, it was put into another 
vefizi, ‘The remaining part was then 
fgueezed with the hand till it became 

after which it was thrown into 

ettle of bo'ling water, in order to 
penser all its oily parts 5 and, having 
rifen to the furface, it was eafly taken 
off, without long a fingle drop of it. 
This oil is much inferior to the 
former. 

The oi! of the xa-con has the tafte 
and colour of that of fweet almonds; 
bat it clarifies with difliculty, becaufe 
the method ufed to extract it does not 
difengage it from the dregs. 

] li that the Arab women, 
when {gucezin 1g it cut, rubbed every 
part of their bodies with it. Having 
a‘ked tlicm the reaion, they replied, 
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that they found it beneficial, as the 
oil from &- the exceflive perfpiration 
occafioned by the heat of the climate, 
and which weakened them very much. 
Mr. Limery defcribes oil of zaccon as 
proper for diffolving thick cold hu- 
mours. 

Quarefmius fays. that it inftantly 
allays the fevereit colics; and adds, 
that he himfelf experienced this virtue 
in it. s 

I alfo can atteft its healing power, 
as I was witnefs to a cure which it 
performed on a Venetian traveller. 
This perfon being hurt by a fall from 
his horfe, he felt a fevere pain in his 
brea‘t, which gave him great uneafi- 
nefs; but being advifed to rub the 
place affected with oil of xaccon, and 
to take fome of it internally, which 
he did, in a few days his wounds 
were healed, and the inward pains 
were removed. 

There grows in the gardens of Je- 
richo a fhrub known in the Hebrew 
language by the name of copher, which 
the Latins call cyprus. It is com- 
mon in that ifland, and I have de- 
icribed it under the name of 4enna. 

Rofe-buthes are found alfo in the 
fields here, but of a {pecies much in- 
ferior to thofe fo much extolled in the 
Bible, the flowers of which fome na- 
turalifts pretend to have in their cabi- 
nets. ‘The rofe ihrub of Jericho is a 
fmall plant, with a buthy root, about 
an inch and a half in length. It has 
a number of items which diverge from 
the earth: they: are covered with few 
leaves ; but it is loaded with flowers, 
which appear red when in bud, turn 

aler as they expand, and at length 

ecome white entirely. Thefe flowers 
appear to me to have a great refem- 

lance to thofe of the elder tree ; with 
this difference, that they are entirely 
deftitute of {mell. The ftems never 
rife more than four or five inches 
from the ground. © 

This fhrub theds its leaves and its 
flowers as it withers, its branches 
then bend in the middle; and be- 
coming entwined with each other to 
the top, form a kind of globe. This 
happens during the great heats; bui 
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during moift and rainy weather they 
again open and expand. 

In this country of ignorance and 
fuperftition, people do not judge with 
a philofophical eye of the alternate 
fhutting and opening of this plant: 
it appears to them to be a periocical 
miracle, which heaven operates in 
order to make known the events of 
this world. ‘The inhabitants of the 
neighbouring cantons come and ex- 
amine thefe fhrubs when they are 
about to undertake a journey, to form 
an alliance, to conclude any affair of 
importance, or on the bi:th of a ion. 
If the ftems of the plant are open, 
they do not doubt of fuccefs; but 
they account it a bad omen to fee 
them fhut, and therefore renounce 
their project if it be not too late. 

This plant is neither fubjeét to ret 
nor to wither. Jt will bear to be 
ranfplanied; and thrives, without 
degenerating, in any kind of foil what- 
ever. I do not know why itis calied 
the rofe of Jericho, as it did not grow 
originally in that plain. I am in- 
clined to think that travellers who 


‘gave it the above name, were ignorant 


that it was brought from Arabi Petrea. 

I obferved in this diitrict feveral 
other plants, which appeared to be 
worthy of notice, on account of their 
utility, and the odour of their flowers. 
I collected a great number of them, 
which on my return | gave to Dr. 
Manetti. He delivered his obferva- 
tions on them at a public meeting of 
the philofophical and botanic! fo- 
ciety of Florence. 

Ina word, no vegetable proJuctions 
are wand.g to this plain whic. can 
render it abundant aad happy: be- 
fide all thofe which are common’ in 
Europe, it contains a g eat number 
peculiar to itfelf. 

Jofephus afcrides this great fertility 
to the heat of the atmoiphere, and 
the abundance of water; tue one 
makes plants expand, and the other 
refeihes them. 

This plain of Jericho is covered 
alfo at prefent with sich crops of 


wheat and barley, wiica begins to 
ripen avout the end of April. 
YX A De- 
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A Defcription of the celebrated RiveER JORDAN. 
[ From the Same. ] 


N the middle of the night of the 

14th of April, we were defired to 

be ready to quit the plain of Jericho, 

that we might march forward to the 

river Jordan; and foon after we fet 
out. 

This march had fomething in it 
very grand, on account of the great 
number of lights carried by the horfe- 
men which preceded and furrounded 
us. ‘Thefe lights are made by means 
of iron boxes, fifpended from the 
points of lances, and in which is burnt 
the woed of the pine, or of any other 
refinous trec. All perfons of diftinc- 
tion travel in this manner during the 
night. 

The plains here are interfeéted by 
ditches, rivulets, and torrents, which 
at this feafon of the year were dry. 
We found nothing worthy of obferva- 
tion in them but the ruins of an an- 
cient church, dedicated to St. John 
the Baptift. Our pious Orientals 
bowed their heads as they pafied 
them; and, out of refpect for the 
memory of the faint, caufed their 
horfes to do the fame thing. 

An immenfe and beautiful meadow 
opened before us, in which we in- 
tended to erect our tents. Itis wafh- 
ed by the waters of the Jordan, 
which refrefh it, and add greatly to 
its fertility. When we halted, two 
altars were reared in halte, upon 
which the fathers of the Hely Land 
celebrated mafs. No time indeed 
could be more favourab'e for prayer. 
The firit rays of the fun began to gild 
the fummits of the neighbouring 
mountains ; the clouds which obicured 
the heavens had retired, and diiplayed 
to view a moft enchanting horizon: 
but in feparating they fhed upon the 
earth a gentle dew, which fecmed to 
infinuate itfelf into my veins, to re- 
fre‘h my Liood, and evea my thoughts, 
if I may be allowed the expreffion ; 
end to difpofe my fou! for joy and 


fenfibility, and to infpire it with gra- 
titude toward the author of Nature. 

But why fhould fuperftition, even 
in this ruitic temple, be mixed with 
thofe prayers which were addrefled 
to the almighty ;—Here the pilgrim 
difcharges his vow : his only intention, 
in undertaking this fhort journey, was 
to come and contemplate the facred 
and miraculous waters, to drink of 
them, and to bathe in them ; becaufe 
it is {aid that they purify both the foul 
and the body. ‘The Greeks even ima- 
gine that people are not properly 
baptized until they have plunged three 
times into the river Jordan. Men, 
women, and children, therefore, may 
be feen throwing themfelves into the 
water together, with an eagernefs al- 
moit bordering on madnets, without 
thinking that they offend both agaiat 
modeity and decency. 

‘he cuftom of bathing in this river 
is as ancient as the age of Elitha, 
‘ Go,’ faid that prophet to Naaman, 
who was afilitted with the leproly, 
* and wath in Jordan feven times, and 
thy fleflt fhall come again unto thee, 
and thou fhalt be clean.’ Naaman 
obeyed; and, as a veward for his 
faith, his blood was purified, and his 
fiefh became as found as that of an 
infant. 

The Jordan, in the Arabic lan- 
guage, is called Sceriah. It has its 
fource at the bottom of the Anti- 
Libanus, in the country called by the 
Syrians Vadettin; and is formed fron 
the waters of two fountains, which 
are about a mile diftant from each 
other. One of them lies to the ea‘, 
and is called Yor; the other, which 
is expofed to the fouth, is named Def 
We fee, therefore, that by uniting 
their waters they have united their 






naines alfo, to form that of the river 
to which they give birth. 


Some writers, however, have re- 
jefed this etymology, as faif2 and 
‘ , ’ 
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abfard; fupporting their opinion on 
the authority of two or three ancient 
authors, who make the Jordan to 
flow from the fountain of Paneades. 

In this they are both right and 
wrong. ‘They are deceived by the 
change of a name; for the fountain 
of Paneades is the fame as that of 
Dan, as appears by the fciiowing 
paflage in William of Tyre: ¢ The 
{pring Dan was thus called from an 
ancient city in the neighbourhood ; 
and afterward named Paneades, from 
another city built in the place of the 
former.’ 

An antiquarian might here accu- 
mulate quotations; but a traveller 
ought never to indulge in {cientific 
digreflions. 

The confluence of the two ftreams 
is found near the ancient city of 
Czfarea Philippi, which is at prefent 
only a large village, inhabited by the 
Drufes, and called Beline. 

The river begins its courfe between 
the eaft and the fouth ; and after run- 
ning feven miles falls into the lake 
Somochon or Meron, at prefent called 
Hulet-Panias. 

This lake is fix miles in length, 
from north to fouth; and may be 
about four in breadth from eait to 
weft. Abundant in water during 
winter, it is almoft dry in fummer, 
and leaves its muddy blackifh bottom 
expofed to view. Its banks are co- 
vered with reeds and bulrufhes; and 
in the neighbourhood arife a number 
of fruit trees, forming a kind of fo 
reft, to which travellers would retire 
for the fake of its cool fhade, had not 
ferocious animals, fuch as the tiger, 
made it theif ufual haunt. The jor- 
dan iffues from this lake, augmented 
by part of its waters ; flows through 
the plain; and, two miles thence, 
pafles under a ftone bridge, called by 
the Arabs Gi/rjaacub, that is to fay, 
Jacob’s bridge. This bridge is fixty 
cubits in length, and only ten in 
breadth. It confifts of three arches, 
which appeared to me to be exceed- 
ingly well conftraéted. The inhabi- 
tants have a great veneration for.it, 
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becaufe they fay that the Patriarch 
Jacob croffed it when he fled from thé 
vengeance of his brother Efau. 

We read in William of Tyre, that 
this bridge ferved alfo as a bulwark 
to Baldwin IV, againft the Saracen 
armies, and that this prince caufed a 
citadel to be conftructed on a neigh- 
bouring hill. 

The river follows the fame dire¢- 
tion between Tracontis and Galilee, 
as far as the lake of Tiberias, near 
the ancient Corazan and Capernaum) 
with which it mixes its waters. 

When it iflues from this lake, which 
it croffes for the fpace of eighteen 
miles, it takes the name of Jordan 
Major. It advances then toward the 
fouth ; divides Perea from Samariay 
the plains of the Moabites from Ju- 
dea; and receives in its paflage fe- 
veral rivers, rivulets, and ftreams, 
fuch as the Jacob, which has its fource 
in the mountains of Arabia; the 
Dibon, fo called from a city of the 
Ammorites, near which it arifess 
the Jazer, that iffues fiom a rock 
where there was a city of the fame 
name, pofleffed by the tribe of Gad 3 
and the Carith, a contiderable brook, 
celebrated, according to the feriptures, 
for the retreat of the prophet Elijah; 
who was here fed by ravens. After 
being augmented by all thefe ftreams, 
which water the beautiful plains of 
Avlona, in a courfe of iixty-five 
miles, from the lake of Tiberias, the 
Jordan throws itfelf into the Dead 
Sea. 

This river may be. in céneral, 
about thirty-five cubits in breadth 5 
but when the fhow is thawed, or dur- 
ing the rainy feafon, it: waters in- 
creafe, overflow its banks, extend to 
the diftance of more than four miles, 
and, on account of the inequality of 
the ground, are divided fometimes 
into two or three channels, it is 
about fix cubits in depth. 

Itis fo rapid, at all times, that the 
ftrongeft fwimmer cannot crofs it3 
and 1 am of opinion that it would 
even be dangerous to crofs it in a 
boat, untefs one had the mantle of 
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Eliha. Its waters are always mud- 
dy; but waen taken from the river, 
ani put iato any Rind of veflel, they 
im acdiately clarify, leaving at the 
bettom a black tediment, mixed with 
bituminous paricles. ‘Thefe waters 
however are fweet, will not foon cor- 
rapt, and abound with Ahh. 

Both tides of the jordan are bor- 
dered by a foreft of tufted trees, 
which grow fo clofely in fome parts, 
that tuey are impenetrable to the rays 
of the fun. This foreft, like that in 
the neighbourhood of lake Samochon, 
is the retreat of tigers, which fome- 
times carry defolation to the furround- 
ing country. I was_told tnat there 
were a great many lions here; but I 
am coavinced that this is a mifake. 
it is true “chat they abounded here in 
the time of the prophet Jeremiah, 
who compares the enemies of Jerufa- 
lem to ferocious lions driven from 
their dens by the inundations of the 
jorian; but there is every reaion to 
fuppof that they have fince retired to 
fome places more commodious for 
tnem. 

Thefe ferefts are peopled alfo with 
birds of every kind, and particularly 
nightingales, whofe melodious ftrains 
delight the ear, and make you almoft 
forget the dangers of approaching the 
river. 

The Jordan ferved, in fome mea- 
fre, to 22d to the triumph of Titus. 
A triumphal arch may be flill feen 
at Rome, upon which this river is 
reprefented, under the figure of anold 
man leaning upon an urn, and fub- 
mitting his hands to the chains of the 
conqueror. 

We find, in the annals of Florence, 
that Francis I, of Medicis, grand 


Rutes for bad HorsEM 


Horsr-neeaxers and grooms 
have a great propenfity to bring a 
herfe’s head ceavz, and fecin to have 
no feat without a itrone sold by the 
bridle. They know, icdeed, that the 
head ‘hould vicld vo tue retis, and the 
neck form an arch; but do not take 
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duke of Tufcany, was baptized with 
the water of the Jordan, which Albert 
Bolognetti, ihe nuncio, caufed fome 
merchants to bring on purpofe, as if 
it had been endued with any fuperior 
virtue : but fuch was the fuperitition 
of the times, that people believed that 
the ftains of original fin were better 
wathed away by that water than by 
any other. It is aftoniihing there- 
fore that the nobility, who at that pe- 
riod imagined they were much fupe- 
rior to the reft of mankind, did not 
think of caufing themfelves to be bap- 
tized with this privileged water, 
which would have imprinted on them 
at their birth fo remarkable a dif- 
tinction. 

After the caravan had difcharged 
their religious duties, we quitted the 
Jordan in order to return to Jericho. 

I was very glad to have this op- 
portunity of furveying the ruins of the 
church of St. John the Baptift, which 
1 only faw before in pafling. Three 
naves of this church, which deferves 
the attention of every man of taile, 
are ftill entire, and feem to be ad- 
mirably well proportioned. The ma- 
terials of which they are conitructed 
are valuable, and the pilafiers are 
wrought with great delicacy. On a 
gallery which tume has fpared, there 
are fome medallions that may be con- 
fidered as mafter-pieces of {culpture. 
In a word, I am of opinion that the 
moft fkilful artift would not regret 
pafling a few hours here, to itudy 
thefe ruins. 

Contiguous to this church there was 
formerly a monaftery, founded by St. 
Helen, and confiderably augmented 
by the emperor Juftinian. 


EN: Concluded from page 127. 


the proper pains to make it an arch 
upward. A temporary effect of at- 
temptig to raife a horfe’s nead, may 
perhaps be making him p. fh out his 
nofe. ‘They will here tell you, that 
his head is too high al -eady ; whereas 
it is not the diftance from his mye, but 
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from the ‘op of his head to the ground, 
which determines the head to be high 
or low. Befides, although the fault 
is faid to be in the manner of carrying 
the head, it fhould rather be taid 
to be in that of the neck; for if the 
neck was raifed, the head would be 
more in the pofition of one fet on a 
well formed neck. 

The defign therefore of lifting up 
the head, is to raife the neck, and 
thereby bring in the head; for even 
while the bridle makes the fame line 
from the rider’s hand to the bit, the 
horfe’s nofe may be either drawn in, 
or thruit out, according as his neck is 
railed or deprefied. lnitead of what 
has been here recommended, we 
ufually fee colts broke with their 
heads cavefioned very low, their 
necks ftiff, and-not in the leatt fup- 
pled. When the breaking tackle is 
left off, and they are mounted for the 
road, having more food and reft, 
they frequently plunge, and a fecond 
breaking becomes neceflary. ‘Then, 
as few gentlemen can manage their 
own horfes, they are put into the 
hands of grooms, from whom they 
learn a variety of bad habits. 

If, on the other hand, your horfe 
carries his head (or rather his note) 
too high, he generally make fome 
amends by moving his fhoulders lig it- 
ly, and going fafely. Attend to the 
caufe of this fault. Some horfes 
have their necks fet fo low on their 
fhoulders, that they bend jvit down, 
then upward, like a {tag’s. Some 
have the upper line of their necks, 
from their ears to their withers, tco 
fhort. A head of this fort cannot 
pofiibly bend inward and form an 
arch, becaufe the vertebrae (or neck 
bones) are too fhort to admit of 
flexure; for in long and fhort necked 
horfes the :umber of the vertebre is 
the fame. In fome, the jaw is fo 
thick, that it meets the neck, and tiie 
head by this means has not room to 
bend. On the other hand, fome have 
the under line from the jaw to the 
breait fo fhort, that the ueck cannot 
rife, 


In all thefe cafes you may gain a 
lie by a nice -haud with an eaty bit; 
but no curb, martingale, or other 
forcibly method, will ieucs a horie to 
carry his head or neck in a poiture 
whica nature aas made uneafy to him. 
By trying to pall ia his nofe farther 
than he caa bear, you will add a bad 
habit to nature. You could not in- 
deed contrive a more effectual metiiod 
to make him continually tois his nofe 
up, and throw his foam over you. 

‘he rule already given to ride a 
loofe-necked horie, wall be a proper 
one for all light-mouthed hories; one 
caution being added, which is, al- 
ways to fearch whether his iaddle or 
girths may not in fome way pinch 
him; and whether the bit may not 
hurt his lip by being too high in his 
mouth: becaufe, whenever he frets 
from cither of thefe cautes, his head 
will not be fleady. 

It is a common cuitom to be always 
pulling at the bridle, as if to fet off 
to advantage either the {pirit of the 
horfe, or the {kill of the rider. Our 
horfes therefore are taught to hold 
their heads low, and pull fo, as to 
bear up the rider from the faddle, 
flanding in his iftirrups, even in the 
gentlei: gallop: how very improper 
is this, we are experimentally con- 
vinced, when we happen to meet with 
a horie whici: gallops otherwife. We 
immediately iay, be cariers exceiuerily, 
and find the eate and pleafure of his 
motion. When hories are defigned 
for the race, and iwiftnets is the only 
thing coniidered, the method may be 
a good one. 

it is not to be wondered that dealers 
are always pulling at their horfes; 
that they have the fpur conftantly in 
their fides, and are at the fame time 
continually checking the rein: by 
this means they make them bound, 
and champ the bit, while their rage 
has the appearance of {fpirit. 'Thefe 
people ride wita their arms fpread, 
aud very low on the thoulders of their 
horfes: this method maxes them 
firctch their necks, and gives a better 
appearance to their fore-hands; it 
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conceals alfo a thick jaw, which, if 
the head was up, would prevent its 
yielding to the bit; it hides likewife 
the ewe-neck, which weuld otherwife 
fhow itfelf. Indeed, if you have a 
horfe unfieady to the bit, formed with 
a natural heavy head, or one which 
carries hits note obilinately in the air, 
you muil find his mouth where you 
can, and make the beft of him. 

many horfes are taught to ftart by 
whipping them for fiarting. How is 
it poffible they can know it is deligned 
as 2 puniihment? In the riding- 
houfe, you teach your horfe to rife up 
befo:e, and to fpring and lafh out his 
hinder legs, by whipping him when 
tied between two pillars, with his 
head a littie at liberty. If he under- 
- this to be a punifhment for doing 

. he would not by that method learn 
Hs do it. He feems to be in the fame 
manner taught to {pring and fly when 
he is frightened. Mott horfes would 
go quietly paft an object they were 
beginning to fly from, if their riders, 
initad of gathering up their bridles, 
and fhowing themfelves fo ready, 
fhould throw the reins loofe upon their 
necks. 

When a horfe ftarts at any thing 
on one fide, moti riders turn him out 
of the road, to make him go up to 
what he flarts at: if he does not get 
the better of his fear, lily com- 
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Always avoid a quarrel with your 


horfe, if youcan: if he is apt to ftart, 
you will find occafions enough to ex- 
ercife his obedience, when what he 
ftarts at lies direStly in his way, and 
you muff make him pafs; if he is not 
fubject to ftart, you fhould not quar- 
rel with him about a trifle. 

It muft be obferved, however, that 
this rule in going paft an object may 
perhaps be a little irregular in a ma- 
naged horfe, which will always obey 
the eg: but even fuch a horfe, if he 
is reaily afraid, and not reftive, it 

nay not be amifs to make look ano- 
ther way; unlefs the object be fome- 
thing you would particularly accuftom 
him to the fight of. 

The cafe will alfo be different with 
a horfe whofe fear is owing to his be- 
ing not ufed to objects; but fuch a 
one is not to be rode by any horfe- 
man to whom thefe rules are directed : 
the ftarting here meant arifes merely 
from the horfe’s being pampered, and 
{pringing through livelinefs. 

The notion of the neceflity of mak- 

ing a horfe goimmediately up to every 
thing he is afraid of, and not fuffering 
him to become mafter of his rider, 
feems to be in general carried too far. 
It is an approved and good method to 
conquer a horfe’s fear of the found of 
a drum, by beating one near to him 
at the time of feeding him: this not 
only familiarizes the noife to him, but 
makes it pleafant, as a fore-runner of 
his meat ; whereas, if he was whipped 
up to it, he might perhaps fart at it 
as long as he lived. Might not this 
be applied to his ftarting at other 
things, and fhew that it would be 
better to fuffer him (provided he does 
not turn back) to goa little from and 
avoid an object he has a diflike to, 
and to accufiom him to it by degrees, 
convincing him, as it were, that it 
willnot hurt him ; than to punifh him, 
quarrel with him, and perhaps fub- 
mit to his will at laft, while you infiit 
on his OV ercomi 1g his fear i in an in- 
tant? If he fees a like obje& again, 
it is - probable he will recollect his 
dread, and arm himfelf to be dif- 
obedient. 
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We are apt to fuppofe that a horfe 
fears nothing fo much as his rider: 
but may he not, in many c'rcum- 
flances, be afraid of inftant deitruc- 
tion? of being crufhed? of being 
drowned? of falling down a preci- 

ice? Is it a wonder that a horfe 
fhould be afraid of a loaded wagcon ° 
may not the hanging load fecm to 
threaten the falling on him? There 
cannot be a rule more general, than, 
in fuch a cafe, to fhow him there is 
room for him to pafs. This is done 
by turning his head a very little from 
the carriage, and preiling your leg, 
which is fartheit from it, againft his 
fide. 

A horfe is not to ftop without a 
fign from his rider.—Is it not then 
probable, that when driven up to a 
carriage he ftarts at it, he conceives 
himfelf obliged either to attack or ran 
againft it? Can he underitand the 
rider’s {purring him with his face di- 
rected to it, as a fign for him to pafs 
it? That a horfe is eafily alarmed for 
his face and eyes (he will even catch 
back his head from a hand going to 
carefs him) that he will not go with 
any force, face to face, even to ano- 
ther horfe (if in his power to Lop) 
and that he fees perfectly fideways,— 
may be ufeful hints for the treatment 
of horfes with regard to flarting. 

Though you ought not to whip 
a horfe for itarting, there can be no 
good effect from clapping his neck 
with your hand to encourage him. 
If one took any notice of his itarting, 
it fhould be rather with fome tone of 
voice which he ufally underitood as 
an exprefiion of diflike to what he is 
doing ; for there is oppofitron mixed 
with his ftarting, and a horfe will ever 
repeat what he finds has foiled his 
rider. 

Notwithitanding the dire€tions a- 
bove given, of not prefling a horfe 
up to a carriage he ftarts at; yet if 
one which you apprehend wiil frighten 
him meets you at a narrow port of 
the road, wnen you have once let him 
know he is to pais it, be fure you 


2449n deteeminedn. 72n refs hin 
scmain determined, and prefs him on. 


Do this more efpecially when part of 
the carnage has already paffed you: 
for if, when he is frightened, he is 
accuftomed to go back, and turn 
round, he will certainly do it if he 
finds, by your hand ilackening, and 
legs net preiling, that you are irre- 
folute ; and this at the molt danger- 
ous point of time, when the wheels 
of the carriage take him as he turns. 
Remember aot to touch the curb rein 
at this time; it will certainly check 
him. Itis not known to every one, 
that the perfon who would lead a 
horfe by the bridle, fhould not turn 
his face to him when he refufes to 
follow him: if, befide this, he raifes 
his arms, fhows his whip, cr pulls 
the bridle with jerks, he frightens the 
horfe, inftead of perfuading him to 
follow ; which a little patience may 
bring about. 

Ride with a fnaffle; and ufe your 
curb, if you have one, only occaiion- 
ally. Chooie your fnaffle full and 
thick in the mouth, efpecially at the 
ends to which the reins are /attened. 
Moft of them are made too imal! and 
long ; they cut the horfe’s mouth, and 
bend back over the bars of his jaw, 
working like pincers. 

_ The management of the curb is too 
nice a matter to enter on here, farther 
than to prefcribe great caution in the 
ule cf it; a turn of the wri, rather 
than the weight of your arm, fhould 
be applied to it. The elafticity of a 
rod, when it hath hooked a fifth, may 
give you fome idea of the proper play 
ot 2 horte’s head on his bridle; his 
fpirit and his pliablencis are bota 
marked by it. 

A horte fhouid never be put to do 
any thing in a curb which he is not 
ready at: you may force him, or pull 
his head any way with a fhatile ; but 
a curb acts only in aftraight line. It 
is true, that a horfe will be turned 
out of one track into another by a 
curb, but it is becanfe he knows it as 
ajguval, When he is put to draw a 
chair, and does not underitand the ne- 
ceflity he is then under of taking a 
larger {weep when he turns, you fre- 
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quently fee him refive, as itis then 
called: but put him on a fnafile, or 
buckle the rein to that part of the bit 
which does not curb him; and the 
horfe. fubmits to be pulled about, till 
he underitands what is defired of him. 
Thee directions fuppofe your horfe 
to have fpirit, and a good mouth: if 
he has not, you muft take him as he 
is, and ride him with fuch a bit as 
you find mott eafy to yourfelf. 

When you ride a journey, be not 
fo attentive to your horfe’s nice car- 
riage of himielf, as to your encourage- 
ment of him, and keeping him in good 
humour. Raife his head; but if he 
flags, you may indulge him with 
bearing a little more upon the bit than 
you would fuffer in an airing. If a 
horie is lame, tender-footed, or tired, 
he naturally hangs upon his bridle. 
On a journey, therefore, his mouth 
will depend greatly on his ftrength 
and the goo.neis of his feet. Be then 
very carcful about his feet, and let 
not a farrier {poi them. 

Very few, although prattifed in rid- 
ing, know they have any p wer over 
a horie but by the bridle; or any u’e 
for the fpur, except to make him go 
forward. <A little experience will 
teach them a farther ufe.- If the left 
{pur touches him (and he is at the 
fame time prevented from going for- 
ward) he has a fign, which he will 
foon underitand, to move fideways to 
the right. in the fame manner to the 
left, it the right ipur is clofed to him: 
he afterward, through fear of the 
ipur, obeys a touch of the leg ; in the 
fame manner as a horfe meves his 
croup from one fide of the ftall to the 
other, when any one ftrikes him with 
his hand. In fhort, his croup is guided 
by the leg, as his head is by the bri- 
dle. He will never difobey the leg, 
unlefs he becomes reflive. By this 
means you will have a far greater 
power over him: he will move fide- 
ways, if you clofe one lee to him ; 
and ftraight forward, if both: even 
when he flands ftill, your iegs held 
near him wiil keep him on the watch ; 
and with the flichteit, unfeen motion 
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of the bridle upward, he will raife his 
head, and fhow his forehand to ad- 
vantage. 

On this ufe of the legs of the rider, 
and guidance of the croup of the 
horfe, are founded all the airs (as the 
riding-matlers exprefs themfelves) 
which are taught in the manege ; the 
pafilage, or fide-motion of troopers to 
clofe or open their files, and indeed 
all their evolutions. But the conve- 
nience of fome degree of this difcipline 
for common ufe is the reafon of men- 
tioning ithere. It is ufeful if a horfe 
is apt to ftumble or ftart. If to the 
firit, by prefling your legs to his flank, 
and keeping up his head, he is made 
to go light on his fore-legs, which is 
aiding and fupporting him ; and the 
fame if he does a€tually ftumble, by 
helping him at the very diftant to ex- 
ert himfelf, while as yet any part of 
him remains not irrecoverably im- 
preffed with the precipitate motion. 
Hence this ufe of the hand and legs of 
the rider is called giving aids to a 
horfe; for, as to holding up the 
weight of a heavy unattive horie, by 
mere pulling, it isas impoffible as to 
recover him when failing down a pre- 
cipice. 

A horfe is fupported and helped by 
the hands and legs of his rider in every 
action they require of him; hence he 
is {aid to perform his airs by the aids 
from his rider, 

The me manner is ufeful if a 
horfe iiarts. For if when he is be- 
ginning to fly to one fide, you leg on 
the fide he is flying to, he flops his 
{pring immediately. He goes patt 
what he ftarted at, keeping ftraight 
on, or as you choofe to direét him; 
and he will not fly back from any 
thing if you prefs hrm with both legs. 
You keep his haunches under him, 
going down a hill; help him on the 
fide of a bank ; more eafily avoid the 
wheel of a carriage; and approach 
more gracefully and nearer to the 
file of a coach or horfeman. When 
a pampered horle curvets irregularly, 
and twits his body to and fro, turn 
his head either to the right or le 
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both alternately (but without letting 
him meve out of the track) and prefs 
your leg to the oppofite fide: your 
horfe cannot then {pring on his hind- 
legs to one fide, becaufe your leg 

revents him; nor to the other, be- 
caufe his head looks that way, and a 
horfe does not ftart and {pring to the 
fide on which he looks. Here it may 
not be amifs to obferve the impro- 
priety of the habit which many riders 
have, of letting their legs fhake. 
againft the fides of the horfe: if a 
horfe is taught, they are then con- 
tinually prefiing him to violent action ; 
and if he is not, they render him in- 
fenfible and incapable of being taught. 
The fretting of a hot horfe will hence 
be exceflive, as it can no otherwife be 
moderated than by the utmoft full- 
nefs of the feat, hands, and legs of 
the rider. 

Colts at firft are taught to dear a 
bit, and by degrees to pu// at it. If 
they did not prefs it, they could not 
be guided by it. By degrees they 
find their necks ftronger than the arms 
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of a man; and that they are capable 
of making great oppotition, and often 
of foiling their riders. ‘Then is the 
time to make them fupple and pliant 
in every part. The'part which of all. 
others requires moft this pliancy is the 
neck. Hence the metaphor. of ///- 
necked for difikedient. A horfe cammot 
move his head ‘but with the muicles: 
of his neck: this may be called his 
helm; >it guides his courfe, changes 
and directs his motion. 

The ufe of this pliancy in the dif- 
ferent parts and limbs of a horfe is 
not neceflary to be fhewn in this eflay,, 
which .is directed folely to the inxex- 
perienced horfeman. Jt may, therefore, 
fuffice to add, that Ais idea of fupple- 
nefs need only be, that of an ability 
and readinefs in a horfe to move every 
limb, on a fign given him by the 
hands or legs of his rider; as allo, to 
bend his body, and move in a fhort 
compafs, quick and colle&ted within 
himielf, fo as inftantly to be able to 
pe: form any other motion. 


PICTURESQUE SCENE From HOMER 
ILIAD XxX. ° 


With a beautiful Reprefentation of JuNno.implring VULCAN to dry up thé 
Waters of the Xanthus, to prevent ACHILLEs from’ being drowned. 


HE twenty-firlt book opens 
with the flight of the Tro- 
jans before Achilles; fome toward 
the town, and others to the river 
Xanthusor Scamander. Acihilles falls 
‘upon the latter with great flaughter ; 
takes twelve captives alive, to facri- 
fice to the fhade of Patrocius; and 
kills Lycaon and Afteropeus. Sca- 
mander attacks the victorious hero 
with all his waves. Neptune and 
Pallas affift Achilles; while the river 
Simois rufhes to the aid of Scaman- 
der. At lait, Vulcan, at the earnett 
entreaties of Juno,- almoit dries up 
the waters of this river.— [his inter- 
ference of juno, which is the fubject of 
the annexed plate, is thus tranilated 
by Pope : 


At every ftep, before Achilles ftood 

The crimfon urge, and delug’d him with 
blood. 

Fear touch’d the queen of Heaven: fhe 
faw difinay'd, 

She call’d aloud, and fummon’d Vulcan’s 


aid: 
Rife tothe war! th’ infulting flood re- 
quires 
Thy wafteful arm: affemble all thy 
fires ! 


While to their aid, by our command en- 
jom’d, 

Ruth the fwift eafern and the weftern 
wind : 

Thefe from old Ocean at my*word thall 
blow, 

Pour the red torrent on the watery foe, 

Corpies and arms to one bright ruin 
turn, 

And rivers to their bottoms 
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Go, mighty in thy rage! difp!ay thy power, 
Dink the whole flood, the crackling trees 
devour, 
Scorch all the banks! and (till our voice 
reclaim) 
Exert th’ unwearied furies of the flame! 
The power ignipotent her word obeys : 
Wide o’er the plain he pours the boundlefs 
blaze; 
At once confumes the dead, and dries the 
foi! ; 
And the fhrunk waters in their channel 
boil. 
As when autumal Boreas fweeps the fky, 
And inftant blows the water’d gardens dry: 
So ljook’d the ficld, fo whiten’d was the 
ground, 
While Vulcan breath’d the fiery blaft 
around. 
Swift un the fedgy reeds the ruin preys ; 
Along the margin winds the running 
blaze: 
The trees in flaming rows to afhes turn, 
The flowery lotos and the tamarifk burn, 
Broad eim, and cyprefs rifing in a fpire ; 
The watery wiliows hifs before the fire. 
Now glow the waves, the hfhes pant for 
breath, 
The eels lie twifting in the pangs of death : 
Now flounce aloft, now dive, the Icaly fry, 
Or, g«lping, turn their beliies to the fky. 
Ai lengthth river rear’d his languid head, 
And thus, thort-pantmg, to the god he 
faid : 
Oh, Vuican! oh! what power refifts 
thy might? 
I faint, I fink, unequal to the fight— 
I yield—Let Uion fall, if fate decree ; 
Ah—bend no more thy fieryarms on me! 
He ceas’d; wide conflagration biazing 
round ; 
The bubbling waters yield a hiffing found. 
rile, 
To melt the fat of fome rich facrifice, 
Amid the fierce embrace of circling fires 
‘Thewaters foain, the heavy finoke aipires : 
So boils ti” imprifon'd flood, forbid to flow, 
And, chok’d with vapours, feels his bot- 
tom glow. 
To Juno then, imperial queen of air, 
Theburniag river fends his earneit prayer: 
Ah, why, Saturnia! muti thy fon en- 
gage 
Me, only me, with all his wafteful rage? 
On cther gods his dreadful arm em p'oy, 
For mightier gods affert the caufe of l'roy. 
*Submiflive 1 detiit, if thou command ; 
Bui, ah! withdraw this ail-deitroying 
hand. 
Hear thcn my folemn oath, to yield to Fate 
Unaided Lion, and her defiin’d tate, 





Till Greece fhall gird her with deftructive 
flame, 
And in one ruin fink the Trojan name. 
His warm intreaty touch’d Saturnia’s 


ear : 
She bade th’ Ignipotent his rage forbear, 
Recall the flame, nor in a mortal caufe 
Infeft a god: th’ obedient flame withdraws; 
Again, the branching ftreams begin to 
{pread, ; 
And foft re-murmur in their wonted bed. 


The remainder of this book con- 
tains the battle of the gods. Apollo, 
in the form of Agenor, decoys 
Achilles from the town, which, in the 
mean time, the Trojans enter, and 
fhut the gates againft him. 

With refpe&t to Homer’s combat 
between the god:, and particularly of 
that reiated in this book, between Juno 
and Diana, the critics are ‘at a lofs 
how to juftify our illuftrious bard, 
When the two goddefies are to fight, 
Juno calls Diana an impudent bitch, 
x ov «de : when they fight, fhe boxes 
her foundly, and iends her crying and 
trembling to heaven. As foon as fhe 
gets there, Jupiter falls a laughing at 
her: indeed, the reft of the deities 
feem to be in a merry vein during the 
action: Pallas beats Mars, and laughs 
at him: Jupiter fees them in the fame 
merry mood: Juno, when the had 
cuffed Diana, is not more ferious: in 
fhort, unle(s there be fome depths which 
we are not able to fathom, Homer ne- 
ver better deferved, than in this place, 
the cenfure paffed upon him by the 
ancients, that as he raifed the charac- 
ters of his men up to gods, fo he funk 
thofe of gods down to men.—Hence, 
from the very abfurdity of all this, it 
feems but reafonable to conclude, that 
there muft be fome hidden meaning or 
allegory in it. Itcan be no inference 
to the contrary, that it is too obicure 
for us to find out; for the remotenefs 
of our times muft neceflarily darken 
fti!l more and more what were mylte- 
ries at firft. Nor is it at all impoffi- 
ble, notwithftanding their prefentdark- 
neis, but they might then have been 
very obvious; as it is certain, that 
allegories ought to be difguited, but 


‘not obfcured. ~ 
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Sublime and Pidturefque SCENERY in the PyrENEAN MountTatns: 
With the Interefting Hiftory of the Count de BELLEGARDE. 


[ From Celeftina, a Novel, 


Way th erenas journeyed from 
Lyons to Avignon ; and then 
proceeded along the coaft, by Bezieres 
and Mirepoix, into Rouffillon: in- 
terefted by the grandeur and beauty 
of thefe remains of Roman antiquity 
whica he faw in his way; ftill more 
charmed by the fublime views, which, 
in this romantic line of country, every 
where offered themfelves to his fight ; 
and hearing, and but hearing, at a 
diftance, the tumults, with which a 
noble ftruggle for freedom at this time 
(the fummer of 1789) agitated the 
capital, and many of the great towns 
of France, till, among the wild and 
ftupendous fcenes which he at length 
reached, even this faint murmur died 
away. 

In one of the cottages {cattered at 
the foot of Montlouis, he found a 
young mountaineer, acquainted with 
all the paffes of the Pyrenees: he was 
there only for a few days, on his way 
back from Perpignan to his home, in 
the Vallée de Douron; and on Wil- 
loughby propofing it to him, he moft 
willingly undertook to be his guide 
through the mountains. 

Willoughby had left his horfes at 
Perpignan, and his prefent equipage 
confifted only of Farnham, carrying a 
light portmanteau, and a fort of 
havrefac for provifions, which he took 
himfelf, {trapped over his fhoulders. 

On the morning of his departure 
from the foot of Montlouis, he tra- 
velled toward the fouth-eaft, always 
afcending, and was foon in the very 
heart of the Pyrenees. In {cenes 
which had hardly ever been traverfed 
but by the fhepherds and goat-herds, 
and where no veitiges of man were 
feen, but here and there a folitary 
cabin, ferving them for fhelter, dur- 
ing a few weeks of fummer, built of 
the rough branches of pine or chefnut, 
covered with turf, and lined with 
mo{s—in theie huts, which were now 


by Mrs. Charlotte Smith. } 


fome of them inhabited, Willoughby 
found a wild, but fimple and benevo- 
lent people; always ready to fupply 
him with fuch food as their flocks, 
among thofe defert regions, afforded 
to themfelves ; and in one of them, 
on a temporary bed, made of the fkins 
of their fheep, whom accident had de- 
ftroyed, after a deep figh, which was 
drawn from him by the memory of 
Celeftina, and with which every day 
concluded, he obtained a few hours 
of refrefhing fleep, and with the dawn 
of the next day purfued his journey 
toward the fummit of the mountain. 

Amid thefe paths that wound 
among the almoft perpendicular points 
of the cliffs, he often fat down ; fur- 
veying with awe and admiration the 
ftupendous works of the Divine archi- 
tect, before whofe fimpleft creation, 
the laboured productions of the moft 
intelligent of his creatures fink into 
infignificance. Huge mafles of grey 
marble, or a dark granite, frowned 
above his head ; whofe crevices, here 
and there, afforded a {canty fubfiftence 
to lickens and mofs campion; while 
the defolate barrenne(s of other parts, 
added to that threatening afpe&t with 
which they feemed to hang over the 
wandering traveller, and to bid him 
to fear, left even the light fteps of the 
Izard (the Chamois of the Pyrenees) 
or the wild goats, who now and then 
appeared fuipended amid the craggy 
fifures, fhould difunite them from the 
mountain itfelf, and bury him beneath 
their thundering ruins. 

Dashing downamong th: fe immenfe 
piles of ftone, the cataracts, fo: med 
by the melting of the fhows, and the 
ice of the glacieres, in the boio . of 
the mountains, fell roaring into dark 
and abyfs-like chafms, whither the 
eye fearcd to follow them—yect, 
frequently, amid the wildeft horrors 
of thefe ‘great objects, appeared fome 
little green recefs, fhaded by immenie 
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Pines, cedars, pr mountain-afh ; and 
the fhort turf beneath them appeared 
fpangled_ with the Soldinella and 
fringed * pink, or blufhing with the 
{cented wreaths of the Daphne Cneo- 
rum—while through the cracks and 
hollows of the {urrounding wall of 
rock, were filtered fmall and clear 
jireams, that crept away among the 
tufts of juniper, rolemary +, and the 
Rhododend:on of the Alps, that 
clothed thie lefs-abrupt declivity ; 
where, uninterrupted by intervening 
crags, the mounting fhelving gra- 
dually to its bafe, opened a bofom 
more fmiling and fertile; through 
which the collected waters, no longer 
foaming from their fall, found their 
way toward the Mediterranean fea ; 
their banks feathered with woods of 
cork trees, chefnuts, and evergrecn 
oaks, while the eye, carried beyond 
them, was loft in the wide and luxuri- 
ant plains of Languedoc. 

Never did fuch a fpot offer itfelfto 
the eyes of Willoughby, but the 
figure of Ccleftina was inttantly pre- 
fent to his imayination—he faw her 
litting by him, enjoying the beautiful 
and romantic fcenery; he heard her, 
in thofe accents which had long fuch 
power to enchant him, expatiate on 
its charms, with all that exquifite 
taite and feeling he knew her poffeffed 
of; and remembering a charming de- 
fcription given by Rouileau, in his 
Julie, of a fpot of this fort among the 
rocks of Meillerie.—¢ fH] fembloit que 
ce licu defert, dit étre Vafyle de deux 


amans ; cchappes feuls au bouleverfe- 
. 9 
ey 


ment de ia native |. 
For a momeut or two he indulged 
fuch a delicicus reverie, till the {ud- 
cen recollection of the truth cruelly 
deitroyed it.—Cele ina was prot, ne- 
ver could be his—never could fhare 
vith him the fimple and fublime de- 
light ofiered by the fuperb fpe€tacle 
of nature—* with all her great works 








* Dianthus fuperbus. 
‘ ' 
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f ft feemed as if this difert fpot was 
Olu etcaped the geheras wrecx of natures 


i 


ndvon Alpina; diwarf rofeb: 


ay. This plant fupples firing to the thep- 


about her.” Whether he was among 
the rude mountains that fhe has raifed 
as a barrier, to divide two powerful 
nations; or gratified with the more 
mild beauties of his native country, 
never could fhe fhare in his fatisfac- 
tion, or heighten his enjoyment—but 
her hours and her talents were all 
deftined to make the happinefs of 
Montague Thorold.— At that idea he 
ftarted up, and hardly confcious of 
the rugged precipices beneath him, 
renewed his wandering refearches ; 
and fought, by activity of body, to 
chafe the fearful phantoms of loft 
happinefs that haunted his mind. 

He had now paffed three weeks 
among the Pyrenees; had traverfed 
feveral Glaciers, and defcended on 
the Spanith fide, and looked over 
part of Catalonia.— Again he took 
his way to their fummits; again 
croffed deep vallies of ice, and wan- 
dered over regions where winter 
reigns in all its rigour, though under 
a fky of the deepett blue, illuminated 
by the ardent fun of July; a fky fo 
clear, that not even a fleeting fummer 
cloud, for a moment, diverfifies its 
radiance.—One of the talleft of thefe 
ftupendous points is, Le pie du midi 
de Bagneus, which feems to be the 
fovereign of the inferior points around 
it: from its tall head he defcended to 
Bagniers; and there meaning to clofe 
his refearches, he refted fome days, 
and then, by another route, returned 
toward the country of Rouffillon, 
from whence he had firft begun his 
journey. 

But when he arrived there, he had 
nothing to do but to form fome 
icheme of farther progrefs ; and there- 
fore, pleafed as he was with the va- 
riety and novelty offered him by this 
long chain of immenfe mountains, he 
determined to lengthen his ftay among 
them.— His guide, who had by this 
time acquired an affeCtion for him, 


defigned as an afylum for two lovers, who 


delighted 
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delighted to carry him to every place 
that he thought might ofier either 
novelty or amufement—and he now 
converfed with the fmuggler, who 
conveyed, at the extremett peril, pro- 
hibited articles of commerce between 
France and Spain; now joined the 
folitary hunter of the izard, or fmaller 
Chamois; and now fhared the more 
dangerous toils of thofe who fought 
the bear, the wild boar, or the wolf, 
among the deep woods that clothed 
the fides of the mountains. 

It was in an excurfion with an 
hunter of the Izard, that, Farnham 
having been left beind at the cabin 
of a ihepherd where Willoughby in- 
tended to pafs the night, he and 
Gafton, his guide, were, by an acci- 
dent, feparated; and he found him- 
feif alone—on one of the mott favage 
{pots of the whole chain—above him 
arofe a point covered by eternal 
fnow ; beyond which a Glacier fpread 
its defolate and frozen furface for 
fome miles, furrounded every way by 
fharp and barren rocks: on one tide, 
fed by this magazine of ice and fnow, 
a broad and thunderin2 torrent threw 
itfelf; falling, with deafening noite 
into a rocky cauldron, fo far below 
that the eye could not fathom in.—A 
dark and apparently inacceflible wood 
of firs was on the other fide, where no 
tree or plant could find its abode, 
that was not equally able to endure 
the feverity of tno‘e cold winds, that, 
pafling over thefe immenfe magazines 
of ice, carry with them frott and de- 
folation, even into the rich vineyards 
and luxuriant pattures of Gafcony and 

anguedoc, and there aflume the 
name of the Bize-wind. 

Willoughby had lingered fo long 
among thefe mountains, that it was 
vow the fecond week of Auguit,— 
The evenings were, of courie, fome- 
what fhortening; and the fun was 
vifible only by reflection from the 
fnowy point above him, when he 
found himfelf loft on a place where he 
knew not his way to any human ha- 
bitation, or was lixely to hear the 
found of a human voice.— Little ac- 


cuftomed, however, to fear of any 
kind, he fat himfelf down on a piece 
of broken rock, to confider if, by any 
of thofe remarks which Gafton had 
taught him to make, he could find his 
way before night-fall to rejoin his fer- 
vant and his guide, or to find at leat 
fome place of fhelter. 

Theie obfervations, however, were 
impeded by the clouds that feemed to 
arife from the exte five plains below 
him, and to gather round the bafe of 
the mountains.-- Thefe increafed every 
moment, and at length furrounded 
him like waves ; fo that he no longer 
diftinguifhed the objects beneath him, 
while immenfe volumes of white va- 
pour were poured like a fea between 
him and the neighbouring precipices. 
—He heard louder than ever, but he 
no longer faw the torrent that threw 
itfelf down within a few yards of him 5 
and had apprehenfion ever been, un- 
der any circumftances, troublefome to 
him, he now might well have feared 
that, loft in this chaos of mitt, he 
fhould at leaft remain all night where 
he was, and perhaps never regain his 
companions at all. 

Life, however, had fo few charms 
for him at this moment, that his in- 
difftrence for it, added to his natural 
courage, when. only himfelf was in 
queltion, made him perfectly calm and 
collected —though the thick clouds of 
mit continued to gather and darken 
round the fpet where he was now 
compelled to remain. 

For a few moments the fighing of 
the wind which bore this floating va- 
pour, the increafed hollow murmurs 
of the rufiing waters of the cataract, 
vere interrupted only by the fcream- 
ing vulture, and the deep hoarfe ra- 

ren, who feemed by their cries, as 
they failed above the grey aby{s of 
milt, to be warning their companions 
of {ome approaching danger: thunder 
was in fact gathered in the bofom of 
thefe clouds, and Willoughby, as he 
fat on his folitary rock, heard it mut- 
tering at his feet; and after fome 
tremendous burits, which feemed to 
fuake the mountains to their founda- 

tions, 
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tions, accompanied by blue and vivid 
lightning, a violent’ wind arofe, and 
diiperfing the foggy clouds, drove 
them, with the ftorm generated in 
their bofom, to the country beneath. 

The lait rays of the departed fun 
were now reflected from the fummits 
of {now, the air became perfecty fe- 
rene, and Willoughby faw diftincly 
every object around him. He ob- 
ferved at fome diftance to the left a 
cro{s, in an elevated fituation, but far 
below the extremeft point of the cliffs ; 
and he recoliected, that the day be- 
fore Gallon had fhewn him that crofs, 
and had told him that near it was the 
refidence of a fhepherd; and that not 
far from it a convent, near the foot of 
the mountain.—Toward this, there- 
fore, he now endeavoured to find his 
way ; and by the help of a itick, with 
an iron fixed at the end of it, and by 
his own activity, he at length paffed 
difficulties that to many people would 
have feemed infurmountable ; and, at- 
tended only by a terrier which had fol- 
lowed him from England, and which 
had been the faithful companion of 
all his wanderings, he reached the 
pointed rock where the crofs was 
erected. 

It was now, however, fo late, that 
he began to defpair of finding the hut 
which Galton had told him was fitu- 
ated fomething lower down. The 
moon indeed, was rifing in majeftic 
beauty behind him ; but her light, he 
feared, would hardly be fufficient to 
guide him among the woods and crags 
with which he was furrounded, to an 
objet, perhaps, entirely concealed 
within them, and with which he was 
wholly unacquainted.—He fat down, 
however, tll fhe fhould afford him 
more benefit, and to coniider what he 
fhould do—when, amid the filence of 
the night, the found of the human 
voice, in flow cadence, accompanied 
by fome mufical initrument, was 
borne on the faint breeze that arofe 
from the low lands.—He littened—it 
was not the illuiion of fancy, as he 
had for a moment {uppofed ; and he 
involuntarily exclaumed— 


© O, it came o’er mine ear, like the {weet 
fouth, 
© That breathes upon a bank of violets=m 
* Stealing and giving odour.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


His dog, too, gave evident figns of 
hearing fomething unufual—ran from 
his matter to the brink of the preci- 
pice—then returned jumping toward 
him, and feemed rejoiced that they 
were once more within reach of a hu- 
man habitation. His fagacity affifted 
his mafter to follow the found; and 
defcending the mountain, by an en- 
tangled and almoft overgrown fheep- 
path, that led from one pointed rock 
to another, he at length entered one 
of thofe woods of larch, pine, and 
chefnut, that fill many of the hollow 
bofoms of the Pyrenees; and though 
the trees rendered it entirely dark, 
the mufic, which ftill continued at 
fhort intervals to float in the air, led 
him on, till, in a fmall glade, over- 
fhadowed by rocks clothed with brufh- 
wood, he faw a fmall cabin, or rather 
cottage, where he had no doubt of 
finding an afylum for the night: his 
terrier now run gaily before him, and 
was prefently faluted by the loud 
barking of thofe dogs which guard 
the Pyrenean flocks—but on meeting, 
the animals courteoufly faluted each 
other, and the fhepherds dog feem- 
ed glad to thew the ftrangers to his 
maiter. 

The moon, though not yet rifen 
above the trees, which on every fide 
fhaded the rocks furrounding this fo- 
litary glen, yet afforded general light 
enough for Willoughby to perceive a 
group of peafants aflembled round the 
door of a cottage, fuperior in fize to 
any of the cabins of the fhepherds 
which he had yet vifited.—As he ap- 
proached, the founds which had guided 
him toward it ceafed ; and a man ad- 
vanced to meet him, whofe air and 
manner were very different from the 
native mountaineers whom he had 
been accuftomed to fee, though his 
drefs was nearly the fame. Wil- 
loughby accofted him in French, told 
him he was a itranger who had loit 
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his guide, and defired to be permitted 
to remain in his cottage till the morn- 
ing enabled him to find his compa- 
nions.—The man to whom he {poke 
hardly allowed him to finifh the fen- 
tence, before, in language unadulte- 
rated with the Patois which is fpoken 
in that country, and is a coarfe mix- 
ture of Spanifh and French, he ex- 
prefied the utmoft folicitude for his 
accommodation—and leading him to 
the door of the cottage, prefented 
him to his wife, to an old man her 
father, and to feveral young people 
whom his mutfic had aflembled round 
the cabin—and who were inhabitants 
of a little group of cottages difperfed 
at fhort intervals among the woods on 
this part of the Vallée de Loufon. 

Every individual of this fimple 
party was eager to thew civility and 
attention to the ftranger..-.‘ Louifon,’ 
faid ne, who appeared to be the 
mafter of the houfe, and who had 
met Willoughby—* Louifon, go and 
prepare what our cottage affords, to 
refreth this gentleman, who may well 
have occafion for it, after fuch fa- 
tigue as he has gone through.’ Wil- 
Joughby owned he was almoft ex- 
hauittd—and in a moment, milk, 
bread, and fuch other fimple food as 
they themfelves lived upon, were be- 
fore him, 

With the fame hofpitable fimplicity, 
Louifon went again, at her hufband’s 
requeft, to prepare him a bed, which 
one of the younger brothers of his hott 
relinquifhed to him ; faying, he could 
find a lodging that night at a neigh- 
bouring cottage. Le Laurier, which 
he found was the name of his hott, 
then preffed him to retire to his bed— 
but “illoughby, refrefhed by what 
he had eaten, found his curiofity fo 
ftrongly excited, by the manners and 
language of this man, that it became 
more powerful than fatigue -- and he 
could not help exprefling a with, to 
know how a man, who poffefied fuch 
mufical talents, and whofe converfa- 
tion was certainly not that of a moun- 
taineer, fhould be found inhabiting a 
fequeitered nook, in the bofom of the 
Pyrenees. 
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‘I inhabit it, fir,’ replied Le Lau~ 
rier, ‘ becaufe I was born in it; but it 
is true, that | have alfo feen a great 
deal of other parts of the world—and 
that it is not yet a month fince I quit- 
ted the capital of France, to return 
hither, after a long abfence.’—* Long, 
indeed,’ faid his wife, who had now 
rejoined them—‘ Alas! fo long’— 
and fhe fighed deeply —‘ that | never 
expected, fir, to have feen him again.’ 

* Let me hear,’ faid Willeughby, 
‘ not only what you have to relate of 
yourfelf, but what is now pafling at 
Paris, which you fay you have fo 
lately left—1 have been fo long wan- 
dering among thefe mountains, that 
1 am wholly ignorant of the confe- 
quences of that fermentation which 
was evident there among all ranks of 
men when | pafied through it?’ 

‘ And I was in the mid cf it all, 
fir,” replied Le Laurier—‘ for my 
matter, Chevalier de Bellegarde, was 
among the prifoners who were releafed 
from the caitle of Mount St. Michell 
—bwt our hittory is too long for this 
evening :’—he gave, however, a brief 
detail to Willoughby, of what had 
pafled at Paris the preceding July— 
and then, gaily turning the converfa- 
tion, faid—*‘ Well, fir, but here am 
I, after all this, returned to my cot- 
tage in the Pyrenees, and here is 
Louifon and my family—we are all 
happy together—and what is yet 
better, my dear mater is reftored to 
his home here below us.’—* And where 
is his home?’ ¢ Oh, fir, the Chateaa 
of Rochemarte, where his family have 
lived fince the beginning of the world, 
I believe, is juft down in the valley. 
Have you never {een it?—To-mor- 
row, pleaie heaven, you fhall—and 
you fhali fee my mafter—who is now 
indeed the count of Bellegarde—for 
his father and brother are dead— you 
fhall fee him, fir; and fee how a man 
enjoys liberty that has been a prifoner 
fo many years.—Not, indeed, that 
he is fo happy as fome people would 
be, becaufe of the misfortures in the 
beginning of his life—which always 
hang upon his mind—but now, [ 
hope, in time, he will get over them. 
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—For my part, I think it folly to 
lament what we cannot help, or re- 

ret what cannot be recallei—and I 
with the chevalier was of my diipofi- 
tion.’ ; 

« ’Tis a very fortunate one, at leaft 
for yourtelf,’ replied Willoughby— 
«and has undoubtedly helped you 
gaily through the world.’ * No, fir, 
not gaily-—but tolerably; amid the 
fevereft of thofe misfortunes, which I 
fhared with the chevalier, I had al- 
ways a perfuafion that I fhould revifit 
my cottage, and my Louifon.’—* Ah, 
thank heaven, your perfuafion was a 
juft one, my friend,’ replied his wife 
—‘ and now that we may not part with 
melancholy impreflions on our minds, 
let us have alittle more mufic.’ 

Le Laurier then began to play on 
the inftrument Willoughby had before 
heard, and which was fomething be- 
tween 2 lute and a Spanifh guitar— 
he touched it with uncommon tafte, 
and fang a fimple ruftic air; the ca- 
dence was folemn and pathetic, and 
at every clofe, the female part of his 
auditory joined their voices in unifon. 
—Willoughby had now time to ob- 
ferve the group before him by the 
clear light of the moon, which caft a 
mild and unclouded radiance around 
them—The {cene was fimple and af- 
fecting. Le Laurier, a fine manly 
figure, fat on a feat of turf by the 
fide of his door; his wife, a very 
handfome woman, ftood leaning againtt 
the fide of it, her head inclined to- 
ward him ; a girl, twelve or thirteen 
years cid, who was his eldef daugh- 
ter, leaned on the turf and looked 
up toward him, with a fort of inno- 
cent and affectionate admiration; 
while a boy of feven, the youngett 
of his children, had falicn afleep as 
he fat at her feet, and retted his head 
on her lap;—two or three young 
peafants were behind, liening to the 
mutic, and gazing at the ftranger; 
and, in a chair, before the door, the 
venerable fataer of the family, fat, 
contemplating the fulicity fo lately 
reitores to them all, by the return of 
Le Laurier, with the mild refignation 
of repoting age. 
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A thoufand fragrant fmells floated in 
the air, after the rain; and the lighteft 
wind whifpered among the woods by 
which they were every way furround- 
ed.—Not a found interrupted the 
plaintive paftoral air, which the per- 
former now began to play, while his 
wife and daughter alternately fung a 
ftanza.—It was a kind of romance in 
Patois—but Willoughby underftood it 
to be the complaint of a mountain 
fhepherd, whofe miftrefs had forfaken 
him for a richer eftablifhment.— 
There was nothing new in it, but it 
was the language of mature, and 
brought forcibly to the mind of Wil- 
loughby his own misfortunes. 

* * & & & & &8 HF 

The foothing melancholy which 

every object around him feemed to 
breathe ; the light of the moon trem- 
bling among the waving branches, of 
which Celeitina had fo often remarked 
the effect when they were wandering 
together ; the fimple cadence of ruitic 
mufic, even the happinefs which he 
faw on the countenances of his hott 
and his family, combined to raife in 
his mind regret and languor. Never 
could he now hope to enjoy fuch a 
fcene with Celeitina; never was he 
likely to taite the delight of being re- 
tored to all he loved—Oh, no!— 
Celeitina was the wife of another — 
and the world had no happinefs for 
him.—As he indulged theie melan- 
choly thoughts, he fat almoft motion- 
lefs, and appeared to be attending to 
the muiic cf Le Laurier—but on a 
fudden they quite overcame him, and 
ftriking his hands together, he ftarted 
up, and walxed fuddenly away from 
the little aifembly. 

His hof immediately ceafed to play, 
and following him, enquired with un- 
affeSted folicitude, if he was ill.— 

Villoughby immediately recovering 
himieli, thanked him for his kind- 
neis; and affured him, that his emo- 
tion was occafioned merely by the 
fong he had heard, which had brought 
fome unpleaiing recollections to his 
mind.—'lhe man, infead of atrempt- 
ing to confole him by common-placs 
ipeeches, fhid, he would then leaye 
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him a moment ; and hoped he would 
foon rejoin them, and allow them to 
with him a good-night.—Willoughby 
walked on a little farther toward the 
wood—he looked up to the moon— 
« Even at this moment,’ faid he, ¢ per- 
haps the eyes of Celeitina are fixed on 
thee, mild and beautiful planet.— 
Thofe fine and expreflive eyes, which 
I have feen fill with tears of admira- 
tion and delight, as they have con- 
templated the beauty of the univerfe, 
and the wifdom of its Creator—Ah, 
Celeitina ! -- our hearts were made for 
each other—but yours—yours is per- 
haps changed, and to me is loil, as 
well as your perfon.’—He dared not 
truft himfelf with this train of thought; 
but turning, walked flowly back to- 
ward the cottage door, where only 
Le Laurier, and his Louifon, now 
waited to fhew him to hisbed. As he 
walked filently along, the bells of a 
convent below feemed to be calling its 
inhabitants to their evening prayers ; 
and from a higher part of the moun- 
tain, which arofe very fuddenly be- 
yond the woods, a {mall bell aniwer- 
ed, and was re-echoed among the 
rocks.—On his reaching Le Laurier, 


he enquired what thefe founds meant. 
—* The bells, below,’ faid he, ‘ are 
thofe of the convent of St. Benoit, 
about half a mile below us; and the 
fmaller one is that of father Anthony, 
a hermit, who inhabits one of the 
rocks above—he has lived there many 
years.’ 

« And where is the caftle of Roche- 
marte ?? enquired Willoughby. 

‘It is almoft clofe to the convent,’ 
replied Le. Laurier—‘ and if you with 
tofee them both, I will wait upon you 
thither to-morrow.’ 

Willoughby now repeated his ac- 
knowledgments for the courtely he 
had received ; and retired to his ruftic 
bed—where fatigue, in defpite of the 
depreflion of ipirits, which his laft 
reverie had brought upon him, gave 
him up to repoie; and he, for a 
while, enjoyed that 


© Sweet forgetfulnefs of human care,” 


without which the wretched would 
lofe the power of enduring their 
wretchedneis ; and the happy, that of 
enjoying their good fortune. 


{ To be continued. } 


AnecporTes of Mr. Joun Epwin, the late celebrated Comedian. 


M R. John Edwin, whofe comic 
exertions are fo recent in the 
recollection of the frequenters of the 
theatre, was the fon of a watch- 
maker, who, with a liberality fu- 
perior to his circumftances, gave him 
an education that afterward rendered 
him effential fervice in life; and we 
are afflured, that the knowledge he 
acquired of mufic, while a fchoolboy, 
aided by a happy invention, and 
droll manner of delivery, made him 
one of the firft comic fingers of the 
age. 

He was born in Clare-ftreet, St. 
Clement Danes, London, on the 1oth 
of Auguft, 1749; and, being of a 
fickly conftitution, his father was in- 
duced to ferd him, at nine years of 
age, to a iarmhoufe in a healthy 
fituation, in the vicinity of Enfield, 


where he had not been long, before 
he gave the moft decided indications 
of his future dettiny, by joining fome 
young gentlemen in that neighbour- 
hood, in attempting to perform a play. 
Private theatricals were not then 
embellifhed and attended as they are 
now ; for young Edwin and his aflo- 
ciates received their audience in a 
ftable, where 


‘ They cleav’d the general ear with horrid 
fpeech.” 


The tragedy of Alexander the Great 
was chofen for the occafion, and the 
future comedian, ranted his part, un- 
aided by any other qualification, than 
what was produced by his puerile pre- 
fumption. 

Mr. Edwin remained at {chool till 
he was fifteen years of age, at which 

Aa period 
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eriod he procured a place in the 
Penfon Office of the Exchequer; but 
that employment requiring no more 
than two hours daily attendance, he 
had an opportunity of turning his 
thoughts to the flage; a propentity to 
which, feems thus early to have been 
his ruling paflion. Having received 
information of a Spouting Club, at 
the French Horn, in Wood-ftreet, 
Cheapfide, he became a member; 
and it was there, we are. aflured by 
his biographer, that the fingular hu- 
mour of Mr. William Woodfall, in 
Old Matk, in ‘The Mufical Lady,’ firft 
fuggefted to Edwin’s mind, a ferious 
idea of ‘afluming the character of a 
comedian. ‘The following fummer, 
he ftudied the tankard {cene of Scrub; 
the part of Simon in the firit a&t of 
the Apprentice, and the firft fcene of 
Polydoie in the Orphan, which with 
the fong of < I foilowed’a lafs that was 
froward and fhy,’’and thofe of fir 
Harry Sycamore, in the Maid of the 
Mill, he concluded might carry him 
very decently through the winter, at 
the beginning of which a new Spout- 
ing Society was initituted at the Fal- 
con, in Fetter-lane. There Edwin 
made his firft regular effay, and hav- 
ing pafied the fiery ordeal of juvenile 
criticifm, amid the applaufes of the 
members, was foon after chofen one 
of the fix managers. 

He was always a great admirer of 
the profetiional merits cf the late Ned 
Shuter, who, in return, entertained 
a high opinion of his comic abilities, 
and ufed freqrently to fay, ‘ My boy, 
you will be an excellent actor when I 
am laid low.’ Indeed it was to his 
imitation of that aftor’s fongs, and the 
performance, at the above-mentioned 
club, of fome of his parts, that he 
was firit indebted for the patronage of 
Mr. Lee, of Drury-lane theatre, who 
fecing him ezaé Launcelot in ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,’ engaged him 
for the enfuing {ummer at Marchefter 
at a fettled falary of one guinea a 
week, and the profits of haif a be- 
nefit. 

However, before he joined thi 
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theatrical corps, a circumftance oe. 
curred which might have been pro- 
ductive of great advantage to him. 
Mr. John Edwin, of Great George- 
ftreet, Hanover-{quare, a diftant re- 
lation, poflefled of great wealth, hap- 
pened to die, leaving’ near 50,0001. 
to be diftributed in public charities, 
and appointed twelve truftees to fuper- 
intend the diftribution. Mr. Way, 
the principal of thefe, and alfo one ef 
hi- executors, aware of the folly of 
expending a fortune on objects totally 
unknown to him, while his own kinf- 
man was left entirely deftitute, from 
an impulfe of juftice made young Ed- 
win fecretary to the tru't, and an- 
nexed a falary of thirty pounds a year, 
befide fome very confiderable per- 
quifites, to the appointment. 

But the frage-/iruck mind of this 
young man, could be contented with 
nothing fhort of theatrical reputation ; 
he accordingly refigned his fecretary- 
fhip at the end of the year, during 
which he had accumulated sool. and 
left his family without the formality 
of taking leave, but not before he had 
drawn his money out of the hands of 
Mr. Way, and prefented it to his father, 
whofe circumilances were embarrafled, 
and whofe hopes had been difap- 
pointed by his refolution to turn 
player. 

When he was only fixteen years of 
age, he commenced an actor of ¢// 
men, at the theatre of Manchefter, in 
1765.  Juttice Woodcock and fir 
Harry Sycamore, were two characters 
which were performed with great ap- 
plaufe by our juvenile adventurer, and 
it is here to be obferved, as a circum- 
ftance not a little remarkable, thathe 
‘ played old men in his youth, and 
young men in his more advanced 
years’ His fame was now fo firmly 
eftablithed, that before the expiration 
of the fummer, he was engayed at a 
falary of thirty fhillings a week, < 
the Theatre Royal in Smock-alley, 
Dublin. Accordingly, when the fea- 
fon was over at Manchetter, he \ ifited 
London, and having received tome 

noney and a watch from his father, 
be 
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he fet out for the metropolis of Ire- 
land, where he at length arrived in 
great diftrefs, having waited fo long 
for a fair wind at Parkgate, that he 
had been obliged to pawn his watch, 
and expend his laft fhilling on the 
road, 

The firft charaéter that Edwin per- 
formed in Dublin, was that of fir 
Philip Modelove, in the « Bold Stroke 
for a Wife ;’ a part in which much is 
not expected from the a¢tor. His 
next was that of lord Trinket, in 
* The Jealous Wife ;’ and here he had 
fo little of the nobleman in his man- 
ner and addrefs, that when exclaiming 
in the courfe of his part, ‘I act a 
mighty ridiculous figure here, upon 
honour !’ fome of the wags replied 
with great vociferation, ‘ You do, 
indeed!’ His fuccefs, however, in 
jultice Woodcock, amply repaid him 
for his former difgrace, and he after- 
ward continued through the feafon to 
attract confiderable applaufe, either as 
an ‘ old man, a thief, a clown, or a 
conftable.’ 

After his return from Ireland, he 
was engaged at feveral of the Provin- 
cial theatres in England, and particu- 
larly at Bath, where he received great 
applaufe, in the characters of Perri- 
winkle, in ‘The Bold Stroke for a 
Wife,’ and in fir Harry Sycamore, in 
* The Maid of the Mill.” There too 
he firft became acquainted with Mrs. 
Walmiley, then a reputable milliner 
of that city, his defertion of whom, 
about twenty years afterward, occa- 
fioned him to be frequently hiffed oif 
the itage by a London audience. 

In June 1775, Edwin was engaged 
to play at Foote’s theatre, in the 
Haymarket, at a falary of three pounds 
per week, and in the latter part of 
that month, made his firit profeilional 
éow to a London audience in the part 
of Flaw, in the comedy of ‘fhe 
Cozeners.’ His fuccefs in this at- 
tempt did not, however, equal the 
expectations of his friends, and it was 
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not till he had performed Jobfon, in 
‘ The Devil to Pay,’ and Billy Bute 
ton, in * The Maid of Bath,’ that he 
acquired any great degree of theatri- 
cal reputation. 

In 1779, Mr. Harris engaged Ed- 
win at the rate of feven pounds a 
week. The firft fcenic perfonage he - 
reprefented at Covent-garden, was 
Touchftone, in Shakfpeare’s beautiful 
pattoral, of * As you Like it.—Ed- 
win did what he could, but the effort 
was not entirely fatisfattory. He 
played Midas on the fame evening, 
and in that part recovered all the dig- 
nity he had forfeited in Touchitone. 
The luminoufnefs-of the prince of 
burlettas began to appear, and the 
public eye, dazzled with radiance be- 
fore that perio. unknown. 

The leading detign of Mr. Harris 
in engaging Edwin, was to do the 
part of Punch, in Dibden’s pante- 
mime of ‘ Harlequin Every Where,’ 
a part to which the compofer knew 
no other individual competent !—His 
vait comic powers were firtt generally 
acknowledged in matter Stephen, in 
« Every Man in his Humour.’—From 
his fine acting on that night, every 
thing great was prefaged by thofe 
whole judgment warranted the enco- 
miums of renown. 

At the conclution of that feafon, he 
made a new engagement with the 
manager, and was fixed for three 
years at eight pounds per week. At 
the expiration of that term it was ine 
creafed to twelve, and thus it con- 
tinued until he was called from the 
great theatre of exiltence. He died 
Oétober 31, 1790, aged forty-two 
years 3 leaving another memorable 
example of the truth of Dr. Johnfon’s 
remark, in his life of the profligate 
Savage—* That nothing.wiil tupply 
the want of prudence ; and that neg 
ligence and irregularity, long con- 
tinued, will make iuowledge ulelefs, 
wit ridiculous, and genius contempti- 
ble.” 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 
Numes. LXXIII. 


On ExTRANEOUS FoOssILs, 


There are more things in heaven and earth 


Than are dreamt of in our philofophy. 


tie E origin of the greater part of 
the fubterranean wonders is in- 
volved in fuch impenetrable obfcurity, 
that the philofopher, in his moft pro- 
found reafonings, as well as the poet, 
in his ideal excurfions, may juftly 
imagine, that creation at large abounds 
with innumerable objects, of which 
the moft laborious inquirers into na- 
ture have hitherto formed no con- 
ception. Among thefe fubterranean 
wonders, that divifion of Foffils which 
is denominated Extraneous, has em- 
ployed the curiofity of feveral of our 
latett naturalifts. 

The word Foffil is ufed, in a general 
fenfe, for any thing dug out of the 
earth, as metals, ftones, falts, earths, 
and other minerals, which are called 
Native Foffils; or for any thing re- 
pofited in the bowels of the earth, by 
any extraordinary means, as earth- 
quakes, the deluge, &c. and thefe, 
to which I fhall confine my obferva- 
tions in this paper, are denominated 
Extrancous. They include the fub- 
terranean exuvia of marine and ter- 
reftrial animals, and even vegetables ; 
as fhells, bones, teeth, trees, plants, 
leaves, ftalks, &c. which are found 
buried, in great abundance, in vari- 
ous parts of the earth. Our naturalifts 
have each their feveral fyftem, to ac- 
count for thefe Extraneous Foffils ; in 
particular, for the furprifing appear- 
ance of petrified fea-fifhes, in places 
far remote from the fea, and on the 
fummits of the higheft mountains; of 
fhells in the middle of quarries of 
ftone or marble ; of the teeth of ele- 
phants; of the bones of divers ani- 
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and of plants growing only in the 
eaft, which are. found foffil in our 
northern and weftern parts, 

Dr. Lifter was of opinion, that thefe 
fhells, &c. were real itones, and fone 
plants, formed after the ufual manner 
of other figured ftones. But a va- 
riety of confiderations foon fatisfied 
the naturalift, that this doétrine was 
erroneous. Another opinion is, that 
the foffil fhells, with ail other extra- 
neous bodies found within the earth, 
were buried therein at the time of the 
univerfal deluge. Dr. Woodward *, 
in particular, purfuing and improving 
the theory of Dr. Burnet +, main- 
tained, that the whole mafs of earth, 
with every thing belonging to it, was 
fo broken and diffolved, at the time 
of the deluge, that a new earth was 
then formed in the bofom of the wa- 
ter, confifting of different ftrata, or 
beds of terreftrial matter, ranged over 
each other, ufually in the order of 
their {pecific gravities. Thus plants, 
animals, and efpecially fithes, and 
fhells, not yet diffuived among the 
reft, remained mixed and blended 
among the mineral and foffil matters ; 
which preferved them, or at leaft af- 
fumed and retained their figures and 
impreilions, either indentedly, or in 
relievo. 

Camerarius, a learned German, 
attacked’ the opinion of Dr. Wood- 
ward; andthe celebrated Buffon, and 
the late, ingenious Mr. Whitehurit, 
have adonted a very different theory. 
‘ The furface of the earth,’ fays the 
philofoph cal count, ¢ muft have been, 
in the beginning, much lefs folid than 


mals peculiar to the fouthern climates; it is at prefent; and, confequently, 


* Woodward's Effay toward a Natural Hittory of the Earth, 


t Dr. Burnet’s Sacred Theory of the Earth, 
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the fame caufes, which at this day 
produce but very — changes, mutt 
then, upon fo complying a {ubiiance, 
have had very confiderable effects. 
We have no reafon to doubt but that 
it was then covered by the waters of 
the fea, and tiat thofe waters were 
above the tops of the higheft moun- 
tains, fince, even im fuch elevated 
fituations, we find thells, and other 
marine productions, in very great 
abundance. It appears alfo, that the 
fea continued, for a very confiderable 
time, upon the face of the earth; for, 
as thefe layers of fhells are found fo 
very frequently at fuch great depths, 
and in fuch prodigious quantities, it 
feems impoflible for fuch numbers to 
have been fupported all alive at one 
time; fo that they muft have been 
brought there by fucceflive depofitions. 
Thete fhells alfo have been found in 
the bodies of the hardeft rocks, where 
they could not have been depofited, 
all at once, at the time of the deluge, 
or at any fuch inftant revolution ; 
fince that would be to fuppofe, that 
all the rocks in which they are found 
were, at that inftant, in a ftate of 
diffolution, which it would ‘be abfurd 
to affert. The fea, therefore, de- 
pofited them wherefoever they are now 
to be found, and that by flow and 
fucceflive degrees.—It will appear, 


* Theorie de la Terre, Vol. I. page 111. 
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alfo, that the fea covered the whole 
earth, from the appearance of its 
layers, which lying regularly one 
above the other, feem all to refemble 
the fediment formed at different times 
by the ocean. Hence, by the irre- 
gular force of its waves, and its cur- 
rents driving the bottom into fand- 
banks,- mountains muft have been 
gradually formed within this univerfal 
covering of waters; and thefe fuc- 
ceflively raifing their heads above its 
furface, muft, in time, have formed 
the higheft ridges of mountains upon 
land, together with continents, iflands, 
and low grounds, all in their turn. 
This opinion will receive additional 
weight by confidering, that in thofe 
parts of the earth where the power of 
the ocean is greateft, the inequalities 
on the furface of the earth are higheft. 
The power of the ocean is greateft at 
the equator, where its winds and tides 
are moft conitant; and, in faét, the 
mountains at the equator are found 
to be higher than in any other part of 
the world. The fea, therefore, has 
produced the principal changes in our 
earth: rivers, volcanoes, earthquakes, 
ftorms, and rain, having made but 
flight alterations, and fuch only as 
have affected the globe to very in- 
confiderable depths *.” 

Mr. Whitehurft has given a very 


Goldfmith, who, although his authorit 
is not to be depended upon, has often fome beautiful obfervations, {peaking of Buf. 
fon’s Theory of the Earth, fays, § A thoufaind queftions might be afked this moft in- 
genious philofopher, which he would not find it eafy to anfwer ; but fuch is the lot 
of humanity, that a fingle Goth can in one day deltroy the fabric which Ce fars were 
employed an age in erecting. We might afk how foflil-wood is found deeper than 
fhelis ; which argues, that trees grew upon the places which he fuppofes once to have 
been covered by the ocean? Hiffory of the Earth, Vol. 1. page 36. Edit. in 12m. 
And again, in page 45, he thus expreffes himfelf : ¢ But while there are many reafons 
to perfuade us, that thefe Extraneous Foffils have been depofited by the fea, there is 
one fact that will abundantly ferve to convince us, that the earth was habitable, if 
not inhabited, before thefe marine fubftances came to be thus depofited ; for we find 
foffil-trees, which, no doubt, once grew upon the earth, as deep, and as much in 
the body of folid rocks, as thefe thells are found to be. Some of thefe fallen trees, 
alfo, have lain at leait as jong, if not longer, in the earth, than the fhells, as they 
have been found funk deep in « marly fubitance, compofed of decayed fhells, and 
other marine productions. M. Buffon has proved, that foffils-fhelils could not have 
been depolited mm fuch quantities all at once by the flood ; and I think, from the above 
inftance, it is pretty plain, that howfoever they were depofited, the earth was covered 
with trees before their depofition, and, eouiequently, that the fea could not have made 
a very permanent fay, How then fliall we account for thefe extraordinary appear- 
ances in nature? A fofpenfion of all affent is certainly the firft, although the moft 
mo: tilying conduct,” &e, 


copious 
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sopious account of the various phe- 
nomena relative, to the exuvie of 
marine animals, colleéted from the 
obfervations of M. de Buffon, and 
other eminent naturalifts, as well as 
from thofe which have occurred, in 
the courfe of his own infpection, in 
various parts of England. I fhall ex- 
traét the fubftance of thefe, for the 
information of the curious reader, and 
then proceed to ftate the doétrine 
which he deduces from the whole. 

Foffil fhells are found: in the Alps, 
and, in general, in all the elevated 
places of Europe; in moft of .the 
quarries of ftone and marble in Italy ; 
and in the ftones of which the mott 
ancient edifices of the Romans were 
conftructed. In Switzerland, Afia, 
and Africa, petrified fifh have been 
obferved in many places: for inftance, 
on the mountains of Caftravan, there 
is a bed of white laminated ftone; 
‘and each /amrna contains a great num- 
ber and diverfity of fifhes; for the 
moi part very flat, and extremely 
comprefied, in the manner of fotil 
fern; yet fo well preferved, that the 
moft minute marks of their fins and 
feales are diftinguifhable, and every 
other part by which one fpecies of 
filh is known from another. ‘The 
teeth of fharks, and of other fifhes, 
are found in the jaws, polifhed and 
worn fmooth at the extremities, and 
which, confequently, muft have been 
made ufe of, during the life of the 
animal: and, in the fhells, the very 
pearls are found, which the living 
animals of the fame kind produce. 

It is. well known, that the purpura 
and pholades have a long pointed pro- 
bofcis, which ferves them as a kind of 
gimblet or drill, to pierce the fhells 
of living fith, on whofe flefh they 
feed. Now, fhells thus pierced are 
found in the earth, which is another 
inconteflable proof, that they hercto- 
fore inclofed ‘iving fith, and that thefe 
fith inhabited places where the purpura 
and pholades preyed*upon them. 

In the Alps and Fyrenean moun- 
tains fhells are found under beds of 
ftone, a huncred, and even a thoufand 
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feet below the furface of the earth ; 
and not merely thofe which are teftace- 
ous, but the relicks of the cruftaceous 
fifhes alfo, and even all marine pro- 
ductions. Mr. Whitehur‘t, moreover, 
is of opinion, that in the generality 
of marbles there is fo great a quantity 
of marine productions, that they a 
pear to furpafs in bulk the matter a 
which they are united. 

Among the many inftances of the 
multiplicity of oyfters, there are few 
more extraordinary than that immenfe 
bed, of which M. de Reaumur gives an 
account, which contains 130,630,000 
cubit fathoms. This vaft mafs of 
marine bodies is in Touraine im 
France, above thirty-fix leagues from 
the fea. Some of thefe thells are 
found {fo entire, that their different 
{pecies are very diftinguifhable. Some 
of the fame fpecies have been recently 
found on the coait of Poitov, and 
others are known to be natives of more 
diitant parts of the world. Among 
them are likewife blended fome frag- 
ments of the more ftony kinds of fea 
productions, fuch as madripores, fungi 
marint, &c. ‘The canton of 'Touraine 
contains full nine fquare leagues in 
furface, and, wherever it is dug, 
furnithes thefe fragments of fhells. 

Mr. Whitchurft obferves, that we 
fhall be leis ationifhed at ths very 
confiderable quantity of fhells, when 
we confider the vaft increafe of fhell 
fith. It is not uncommon to take 
away a bed of theie thell fith, feveral 
fathoms in thic-nefs; and although 
the places where they are fithed for 
appear to be entirely exhaufted, yet, 
in the enfuing year, as many will 
be found in all thefe places as before. 

Hardel Cliff, in Hamphhire, con- 
tains a great variety of turbinated 
and bivalve fhells, which ftill retain 
the native matter and colour of ma- 
rine fhells. Many of thefe are na- 
tives of very diftant regions; and 
others of them are not known to exik 
in a living flate. In fome parts of 
Suffolk, they are fo numerous, that 
they are dug up for manure, and pro- 
duce excellent crops. 


Within 
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Within ten yards of the fummit of 
Naphat, a remarkable mountain in 
Ireland, elevated feveral hundred fa- 
thoms above the level of the fea, are 
many vait beds of marine hells of 
various kinds, as whelks, mufcles, 
cockles, &c. In Derbyfhire and 
Staffordfhire, Mr. Whitehurft fre- 
quently obferved, with aftonifhment, 
enormous mafles of limeftone com- 
pofed aimoft entirely of foffil fhells, or 
other marine relicks, diffufed through- 
out the folid fubftance of the ftrata. The 
ile of Sheepy, in Kent, contains not 
only the teeth of fharks, and the bones 
of fith, but fuch a great variety of foffil 
bodies belonging to the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, as evidently 
fhew it to be an afflemblage of adven- 
titious matter. In a word, the re- 
mains of marine animals imbedded in 
the folid fubitance of tlone, chalk, and 
clay, and in fand, gravel, &c. in all 
parts of the known world, are fo ex- 
tremely numerous, that it is quite un- 
neceffary to add any more inftances of 
the kind *. 

Mr. Whitehurft, in colleéting to- 
— thefe, and many other curious 

atts, relative to foflil bodies, does 
not appear to have had any intention 
to point out the faults of other fyftems, 
but to avail himfelf of fuch parts of 
them as were applicable to his own 
defign; namely, ¢ to trace appear- 
ances in nature from caufes truly ex- 
iftent, and to enquire after thofe laws 
by which the Creator chofe to form the 
world, not thofe by which he might 
have formed it, had he fo pleafed.’— 
In confequence of this defign, having 
given a very copious and {cientific ac- 
count of the general phenomena of 
foflil bodies, Mr. Whitehurit has de- 
duced from them the following in- 
ferences. 

Firlt, The great analogy in the 
figure, colour, and confiftence of foilil 
bodies, to the fhelis, bones, and teeth 


of living fith, together with a gradual 
change in their component parts, from 
a teftaceous, to a ftony metallic fub- 
ftance, evidently fhews, that all fuch 
foilil bodies were originally produc- 
tions of the fea. 

Secondly, ‘Their being found in all 
parts of the world, even imbedded in 
the higheft mountains, vallies, and 
deep receffes of the earth, remote 
from the fea, evidently fhews that the 
fea prevailed univerfally over the 
earth +; and, confequently, that thefe 
marine animals were created prior to 
the primitive iflands t, and likewife 
prior to terreftrial animals, agreeable 
to the fcripture account of the crea- 
tion. 

Thirdly, And fince they are found 
at various depths in the earth, even 
to that of feveral thoufand feet, and 
in different ftates of decay, and va- 
rioufly impregnated with ftony or me- 
tallic matter, and even changed into 
the fubitance of the ftone in which 
they are imbedded; it evidently ap- 
pears, that the ftrata were originally 
in a ftate of fluidity, and that they 
were thus entombed and deprived of 
life, in fucceffive periods of time. 

Fourthly, The beds of foffil thells 
which coniift of one fpecies only, and 
are not natives of the climate where 
found, but of very diftant regions of 
the earth, evidently fhew that they 
were generated, and have lived and 
died, in the very beds where found, 
and could not have been removed 
from their native climates by a flood, 
or floods of water, with fo much or- 
der, as to form beds confifting of only 
one felect fpecies ; and, therefore, all 
fuch beds muit have been originally 
the bottom of the ocean, 

Such are the inferences which Mr. 
Whitehurft has deduced from the in- 
terefting facts he has coileéted ; ‘which 
tend. to corroborate,’ he obferves, 
‘the feveral refults arifing from the 


R* For a great variety of particulars on this interefting fub’e&, the curious reader 
is referred to Mr. Whitehurft’s ‘ Inquiry into the original State and Formation of the 
Earth,” chap. vii. 

i t See Inquiry, ch. v. 
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former parts of his Inquiry into the 
Original State and i ormation of the 
Earth: namely, that the earth was 
originally a fluid chaotic mais, tota'ly 
unht for animal or vegetale life : 
That it was progreilively formed into 
an habitable world: ‘That marine ani- 
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mals were created prior to the pri- 
mMitive i:.ands, and confecuently prior 
toterreiirial animals: that they were 
envombed in the bowels of the earth, 
in jucceifive per.ods of time, and be 
fore dry land appeared. 


THouGHTS on th BEQuesT of PRoPERTY. 


4 eo | ‘no man, pofleffed of pro- 
perty, fhould fleep without a will,’ 
is, I believe, pretty generally granted 
to be a right po ition, with a few ex- 
ceptions ; without which, there can 
be no general :ule, however well 
adapted to all fuppofable cafes. But 
of what the matter of the Will fhould 
confit; how it ought to diilribute 
property under certain circumftances ; 
and in what fpirit it fhould be made, 
are matters of high importance, and 
deferve mature judgment, and deep 
reflection. 

No man, poffefling property, fhould 
lofe fight of what is to become of it 
after his death: if the di/fributton of 
the law be fuch as, in his peculiar 
circumftances, fully meets his appro- 
bation, of his dying inteftate, no ene 
can have reafon to complain: but if 
he wifhes, as moit men have caufe to 
wifh—that other and more pointed 
ugh 
never to be without an inftrument tuat 
can convey his effects agreeable to his 
mind. If he dies without making 
fuch a one, a material duty of his 
life has been omitted. (Aad this has 
happened through negligence, to the 
imparable injury of many, in nume- 
rous inftances!) But equitably to do 
this, is not in cvery inftance an caly 
thing. It necds much thought and 
great judgment. A Will, is, in ef- 
fe&, the lait act of a man’s life, how- 
ever many years may intervene be- 
tween its exiltence, and the death of 
the teftator, It is neceffary, in the 
fenfe of every upright mind, that ,a 
man’s /a/?, fhould be among the heft 
ats of his life. And what e 
hire becoming, that a man’s laft will 


and teftament fhould be a juf and 
defenfible one? [ias he no relations, 
or but few, as in fome cafes; {tii he 
has friends: he knows fome rerions 
whom he refpects and efteems above 
others ; thefe, it fhould feem, are en- 
titled, in this cafe, to bis confidera- 
tion. And perhaps very few men of 
property, unencumbered with large fa- 
milies, remember their friends and 
deferving acquaintances fo much as 
they fhould, in this infance. ‘They 
profefs regard for them in life, but 
forget them in death: they affect to 
pity their misfortunes and want of 
juccefs, but they do nothing to relieve 
them, when they have no more ufe 
for the means of it themfelves! But 
fome men have bonds of obligation on 
others, which, becaufe legal authority 
cannot affect—forgetfulnefs or in- 
gratitude cancels! Has a man rela- 
tions Of diferent defcriptions ; fome 
rich, others poor? Should the rich, 
becaufe they are more nearly allied, 
pofiefs the whole, or nearly the whole, 
cf his property, andwhich, perhaps, 
they by no mcans want, to the ex- 
clufion or the injury cf the poorer, 
and poflibly more deierving relatives, 
on whom it might confer lailing be- 
nefits, and effentially aiiiit ? 

Men, when forming their Wills, 
ough: to be poilefied of their foundeit 
judgment; yet they are frequently 
then mof void of it. At no period 
of life thould they be more cool, can- 
did, and free from prejudice and paf- 
fion ; yet how often does it appears 
that at that time, prejudice and paf- 
fion have the mot prevailing inilu- 


ence! If teftators confidered themes 
{ulves as they, an that act, ought to do, 
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as dying men, foon to appear before 
an infinitely righteous judge of their 
conduct, and of the manner and mo- 
tives in and by which they have be- 
queathed what a good providence had 
lent them, as accountable ftewards, I 
hope the awfulnefs of the idea would 
tend to diminifh prejudice, fubdue 
paffion, obliterate averfion, deftroy 
animofity, and regulate diftinétion 
and difiribution. But becaufe they 
conceive not this idea, and in ftead 
of it imagine themfelves /iving, and 
Jound men, in no immediate danger 
of death, they forget that they are 
then doing the mott important act of 
their lives, and which is to effec their 
pofterity through, in fome inftances, 
a long chain of years, and fucceffion 
of events. From this caufe arife the 
wrong fentiments, unwife determina- 
tions, partial favours, and unfubdued 
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prejudices and averfions, that, at fo 
improper a time, are fo vigorous and 
fo prevalent ! 

Let the indolent and the dilatory, 
who are, however needful to be done, 
putting this ferious bufinefs, as an 
‘ evil day, far off,’ confider, (and it 
behoves them to confider it!) that 
what they with to exift, when they are 
removed, if not done ow, may never 
be done; and, if z// done, will fub- 
jet them to an impartial and fevere 
account! Let them alfo remember, 
that no man is a proprietor ; but that 
every man is a fteward of what tem- 
poral goods God has favoured him 
with, or entrufted to his ufe and care, 
for atime. And that—ZJt is appointed 
unto all men once to die; and after that, 
the Judgment. 

Moratis. 


Memoirs of th Lire of Huco GrotTius: 
Concluded from page 86. 


Grotivus now became more fenfi- 
ble than ever of the advantages of 
ftudy ; which became his bufinefs and 
coniolation. December 5, 1619, he 
writes to Voflius, that the Mufes, 
which were always his delight, even 
when immerfed in bufinefs, were now 
his confolation, and appeared more 
amiable than ever. He wrote forme 
frort notes on the New Teflament, 
which he intended to fend Erpenius, 
who was projecting a new edition of 
it; but a fit of illnefs did not fufer 
him to finifh them. When he was 
able to refume hts fludies, he com- 
pofed in Dutch verfe, his ‘ Treatife 
of the ‘Truth of the Chriftian Reli- 
gion,’ and fent to Voflius, who thought 
fome places cbfcure. In 162c, he 
promifes his brother to fend him his 
obfervations on Seneca’s tragedies ; 
thefe he had written at Voffus’ de- 
fire. In 1621, Du Maurier lofing 
his ladv, Grotius writes him, Febru- 
ary 27, a very handtome confolatory 
letter, in which he deduces with great 
cloquence every topic of {uppori, that 
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philofophy and religion can fuggefton _ 


that melancholy occafion. ‘The only 
method he took to unbend himfelf, 
was to go from one work to another. 
He tranflated the ‘ Phenifte of Euri- 
pides,’ wrote his ‘ Inftitutions of the 
Laws of Holland in Dutch,’ and com- 


pofed fome fhort ‘ Inftruétions for his » 


Daughter’ Cornelia, in the form of 
a catechifm, &c. 

He had been above eighteen months 
fhut up at Louveftein, when, January 
11, 1620, Muys-van-Halli, his de- 
clared enemy, who had been one of 
his judges, informed the ftates-gene- 
ral, that he had advice from good 
hands their prifoner was feeking to 
make his efcape. Some perfons were 
fent to examine into this matter, but 
notwithftanding all the enquiry that 
could be made, they found no reafon 
to believe that he had laid any plot to 
get out. His wife, however, was 
wholly employed in contriving it: he 
had been permitted to borrow books 
of his friends, and when he had done 
with them, they were carried back in 

a chef 
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a cheft with his foul linen, which was 
fent to Gorcum to be wafhed. The 
firft year his guards were very exact 
in examining the chet; but being ufed 
to find nothing in it befide books and 
linen, they grew tired of fearching, 
and even did not take the trouble to 
open it. His wife, obferving their 
negligence, propofed to take advan- 
tage of it. She reprefented to her 
hufband, that it was in his power to 
get out of prifon when he pleafed, if 
he would put himfelf into this chet. 
However, not to endanger his health, 
fhe caufed holes to be bored oppofite 
where his face was to be, to breathe 
at; and perfuaded him to try if he 
could continue fhut up in that confined 
pofture, as long as it would require 
to go from Louveftein to Gorcum. 
Finding it might be done, the refolved 
to feize the firit favourable opportu- 
nity ; which very foon offered. The 
commandant of Louveftein going to 
Heufden to raife recruits, fhe made a 
vifit to his lady, and told her in con- 
verfation, that fhe was defirous of 
fending away a cheft of books; for 
her hufband was fo weak, that it gave 
her great uneafinefs to fee him ftudy 
with fuch application. Having thus 
prepared the commandant’s wife, the 
returned to her hutband’s apartment, 
and in concert with a valet and a 
maid who were in the fecret, fhut 
him up in the cheft; and at the fame 
time, that the people might not be 
furprized at not feeing him, the fpread 
a report of his being ill. ‘Two fol- 
diers carried the cheft; which was 
brought down, and put into the boat ; 
and Grotius’ maid, who was in the 
fecret, had orders to go to Gorcum 
with it. There it was put on ahorfe, 
and carried by two chairmen to David 
Dazelaor’s, a friend of Grotius, and 
brother-in-law to Erpenius ; and, when 
every body was gone, the maid opened 
the cheit. Grotius had felt no incon- 
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venience in it, though ‘its length was 
not above three feet and a half. He 
got out, drefled himfelf like a maion 
with a rule and a trowel; and was 
fecretly conveyed in this difguife ro 
Valvic in Brabant. Here he made 
himie.f known to fome Armuinians, 
and hired a carriage to Antwerp; 
and, at Antwerp, he alighted at the 
houfe of Nicolas Grevincovius, who 
had been formerly a miniiter at Am- 
fterdam, and made himfelf known to 
nobody elfe. lt was March 22, 1621, 
that he thus received his liberty. 
Mean while, his wife’s account, 
that he was ill, gained credit at Lou- 
veitein ; and, to give him time to get 
off, fhe gave out that his illnefs was 
dangerous: but as foon as fhe learnt 
by the maid’s return that he was at 
Brabant, and coniequently in fafety, 
fhe told the guards the bird was fiown, 
They informed the commandant, by 
this time returned from Heufden, who, 
finding it true, corfined Grotius’ wife 
more clofely ; but upon her petition 
to the ftates-general, April 5, 1621, 
the was difcnarged two days after, 
and fuffered to carry away every thing 
that belonged to her in Louvefteir. 
From Antwerp, Grotius wrote to the 
ftates-general, March 30, that, in 
procyring his liberty, he had em- 
ployed neither violence nor corruption 
with his keepers; that he had nothing 
to reproach himfelf with in what he 
had done; that he gave thofe coun- 
fels which he thought beit for ap- 
peafing the troubles that had arifen in 
public bufinefs ; that he only obeyed 
the magiitrates of Rotterdam his 
matters, and the ftates of Holiand his 
fovereigns ; and that the perfecution 
e had futered would never diminijh 
his love for his country, for wheie 
pro‘perity he heartily prayed *. He 
continued fome time at Antwerp, de- 
liberating what courfe to take; and 
at length determined to ga to France, 


* Grotius’ efcape exercifed the pens of the belt pocts: Grotius him{e!f wrote fome 
veries on his happy deliverance: he alfo made fome lines on the cheft to which he 
owed his liberty ; and, in the lattcr part cf his life, was at great prins to recover it. 
Ep. 720, Bayle deciares, that his wite ought not only to have a ftatug ereéted to her 


Lgnour, but to be canonized, 
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where he had many friends. He ar- 
rived at Paris, April 13, 16213 his 
vite in O&tober following * : and, af- 
ter fome difficulties, obtained a pen- 
fion: of 3000 livres +. But, notwith- 
fiandivg the kiag’s grant, he could 
Not touca the money : they had forgot 
to put itontie civil lift, and tl rie 
mifiioners of the treafury found daily 
fome new excuie tor delaying the 
poyme t. At leneta, however, by 
th: ation feme powerful 
friends, received it: but it 
tinued to be paid as g ants were paid 
at tnat iime, that is to { very 
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be protefted againft this edict, which 
imported, that he fhould be appre- 
hended wherever found: whereupon 
his majefty took him into his fpecial 
protection ; the letters for that pur- 
- being iflued at Paris, February 

5, 1623. ‘Lhe malevolence of thofe 

who were then\in place, made no 
change in Grotius. In the height of 
this new periecution, he wrote to his 
brother, that he would {till labour to 
pomote the intereft of Holland; and 
that, 1f the United Provinces were de- 
firous of entering into a cloier union 
with [rance, he would affiit them with 
all hiscredit. in reality, he fill pre- 
ferved many friends, who ardently 
Wifhed for his return; though they 
were not able in any wife to facilitate 
it. In 1623, he publifhed at Paris 
bis edition of Stcbzus. 

He had now lived a year in the 
noile of Paris, and began to think of 
retiring into the country, when the 
pretident de Meme offered him one of 
his feats at Bologne near Senlis. Gro- 
tius accepted the offer, and pafled 
there the fpring and fummer of the 
year 16:3. In this caftle he began 
nis great work, which fingly is fuinei- 
ent to render his name icemettal— his 

Treatife of the Rights of Peace and 
War,’ ¢ De Jure Belli ac Pacis.” He 
had vifited hereupon the moft diitin- 
guithed men of learning ; among 
others Salmafius and R igault 5 ; and had 
ufe of de ‘Lhou’s library, 

yanted him by his fon; and he iome- 
times made excurfions to St. Ger- 
main’s, where the court was; bet, 
having learned that de Meme wanted 
to rede him tclf at Bologne, he re- 
turned to Paris in O&eber. April 
23, 10255 pri nce Frederic Henry 
fuceceding to the poft of itadtholder 
on the death of his brother Maurice, 
Grotiu.’ friends conceived great 
hopes of obtaining leave for his re- 

re- 


turn to Holland: and, 
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ueft, he wrote to the new ftadthol- 

er for this purpoie, but without ef- 
fect; as he had before conjectured. 
However, he was now in the height 
of his glory w the prod ‘ious tuccels 
of his book, ‘ De jure B Selliac Paci 
which was publiihed this year at 
Paris *. in the mean time he began 
to grow tired of thatcty. His pen- 
fion was ill paid, and his revenve in- 
futlicient to keep jhim decently with a 
wife and a family. He had an oer 
of being profeilor of law ina coilege 
at Denmark ; but, though ic was ta- 
tisfed with the falary, he tavagat the 
place beneath his acceptance. 

His heart was iirongly bent upon 
retur ning to lis native country ; and 
in thefe v wiihes he fent his wife into 
Holland in the {pring of 1627, that 
fhe might enquire e how matte:s iicod: 

ut as he continued in the refolution 
to make no {olicitations for leave, all 
the endeavours of his friends were 
fruitleis. However, they obtained a 
caute of fome confequence to him. He 
reclaimed his eitects which were con- 
fifcated, and his demand was granted. 
the ineili- 
he re- 


In fine, notwithiianding 
cacy of his fiiends folicitations, 
folved, by his wife’s advice, to go 


thither; and accordingly fet out, 
OStober 1631. ‘The fentence pafied 
againit him being {till in force, his 
friends advifed the concealing of him- 
felf. This ftep appeared to him 
fhameful and ill-timed. He went to 
Rotterdam as thinking it the fafeit, 
becaufe having filled the place of pen- 
fionary with much honour, he was 
greatly beloved in the town: but the 
magiitrates giving him to underitand, 
that they did not approve his appear- 
ing in public, he left Rotterdam, and 
pafiing to Amilerdam, he was ex- 
tremely well received there; and 
Delfi _ where he was born,. fhewed 
him a tincere refpect. 
. But no city ventured publicly to 
protect him; and the + flates general, 
thinking themielves 2!fronte d by t thi 
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boldnefs in continuing in the country 
without their leave, and by the re- 
pugnance he fhewed to afk them par- 
don, iffued an ordonnance, Dec. 10, 
1631, enjoining all baiiffs of the 
cou..try to feize his perfon, and give 
them notice: but nobody would exe- 
cute it; and, to employ himfelf till 
his fate fhould be determined, he re- 
foived to totlow the bufinefs of a 
chamber-council. Wath tais view he 
defired iis bother, in a letter dated 
February 16, 1632, to fend him «hat 
law-books he had, fuch as he might 
want for that office. He could make 
no ule of thefe books; for the ftates- 
general, on Marchio, renewed their 
ordonnance upon pain to thofe who 
would not obey, of loung their places, 
and with a promife 0! 2000 fiorins to 
avy one, wiio ihould deliver him into 
tas nands of 3 ftice. Upon this he 
tacugat ,roper to ieek nis fortune 
elHewhere; and, March :7, he fet 
our from Amuzteruam on his way to 
Hamburgh, and patied the fine fea- 
fon at an agreeable feat called Oken- 
hufe, near the klbe, belonging to 
William Morth, a Datchman. On 
the approach of winter, he went to 
Hamburgh, and lodged with one Van 
Sorgen, a merchant: but the town 
did not prove agree: cle to hay and 
he pafled his tin heavily, till the 
return of huis wife from Fealand in 
autumn 1633. She had always been 
isi con Ciamon in adveriity, and rene 
is life more acre Her 
fs at Zealand was to pick up 
their fortune, which 
wich her to 
inued } neres 
onofals wer 
om Spain, Vo! and, Den. 
mark, the duke of Hoifein, and fe- 
veral other prin. es; but {till en- 
tertained the thought of a reconcilia- 
tion with his wares At 
leneth, however, he was determined. 
He Bi alw: ays entertained a very 
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Sweden; and that prince having fent 
to Paris Benedict Oxenttiern, a rela- 
tion of the chancellor, to bring to a 
final conclufion tie treaty between 
France and Sweden, this minifter 
made acquaintance with Grotius, and 
refolved, if poilible, to draw him to 
his mafter’s court : and Grotius wriies, 
that if that monarch would nominate 
him ambailador, with the proper fa- 
lary for the decent iupport o the dig- 
nity, tue propo.al would: merit his re- 
gard. In ths ‘ituation Salvius, vice- 
chancellor of Sweden, a great statef- 
man, and a man of learning, being 
then at this city, Grotius made ac- 
quaintance with him, and faw him 
frequently. Polite literature was the 
fubyect of their converfation. Salvius 
conceived a great efteém for Grotius, 
and the favourable report he made of 
himto the high-chancellor Cxenitiern, 
determined the latter to write to G o- 
tius to come to him, that he might 
employ hun in affairs of the greatett 
importance. Grotius accepted of this 
invitation ; and fetting out for fk ranc- 
fort on the Maine, where that mi- 
niiler was, arrived there in May 1634. 
He was received with the greatett po- 
litenefs by Oxenttiern, but without 
explaining his intentions. However, 
mm confidence of tie hi -h-chancellor’s 
charaéter, he fent for his wife ; and 
fhe arrived at Francfort with his 
daughters and fon, in the beginning 
of Auguit. Thechancellor continued 
to heap civilities upon him, without 
mentioning a word of bufinefs; but 
ordered that he fhould follow him to 
Mentz, and at levgth declared him 
counfellor to the queen of Sweden, 
and her ambaflador to the court of 
France. 

As foon as he could depend upon 
an eftablifhment, he refolved to re- 
nounce his country, and to make it 
known by fome public act, that he 
confidered himfelf as no longer a 
Dutchman. In this fpirit he @&nt his 
brother letters for the prince of Orange 
and the Dutch to that purport, July 
1;, this year: he likewile wrote to 
Rot:erdam, which had deferred no- 
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minating a penfionary after the fen- 
tence pafled againft him, that they 
migat now proceed to an election, 
fince they muft no longer look upon 
him asa Dutchman. He fet out from 
Mentz on his embafly to France in 
the beginning of 1035, and always 
{upported with great firmnefs the 
rights and honours belonging to the 
rank of an ambaiiador. He continued 
in that charaéter in France tll 1644, 
when he was recalled at his own re- 
queit. In order to his return, having 
obtained a paffport through Holland, 
he embarked at Dieppe, and arrived 
at Amiterdam in 645, where he was 
extremely well received and enter- 
tained at the public expence. ‘That 
city fitted out a veflel to carry him to 
Hamburgh, where he was, May +6, 
this year. He went next day to Lu- 
beck, and thence to Wifmar, where 
count Wrangle, admiral of the Swe- 
diih fleet, gave him a {plendid enter- 
taimment, and afterward fent a man 
of war with him to Calmar, whither 
the chanceilor fent a*gentleman with 
his coaci: to bring him té Suderacher. 
He continued there about a fortnight 
with the chancellor and other ambaf- 
fadors, who treated him with great 
honours. Returning to Calmar, he 
went by land to Stockholm, whither 
queen Chriftina came from Upfal to 
fee him. 

Her majefly had, before his de- 
parture from France, aflured him that 
ihe was extremely fatistied with his 
fervices; and fhe now gave him fe- 
veral audiences, and made him dine 
with her, and he appeared to be abun- 
dantly pleafed with the honours he 
received: but as he faw they were in 
no haite to do any thing for him, and 
only rewarded him with compliments, 
he grew uneafy, and afked leave to 
retire. He was confirmed in this re- 
folution, by finding the court filled 
up with perfons that had conceived 2 
jealoufy againft him ; befides, the atr 
of Sweden did not agree with him. 
ihe queen feveral umes refufed to 
grant him his difmifion, and figuified 
that if he would continue in her fer- 

vice 
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vice in quality of counfellor of ftate, 
and bring his family into Sweden, he 
fhould have no reafon to repent it: 
but he excufed himfelf on account of 
his own health, which was much al- 
tered, and of his wife’s health, who 
could not bear the cold air of that 
kingdom. He afked a paffport, which 
they delaying to grant, he grew {fo 
uneafy, that he refolved to be gone 
without it. Leaving Stockholm, there- 
fore, he went to a fea-port two 
leagues diftant, in order to embark for 
Lubeck. The queen, being informed 
of his departure, fent a gentleman to 
tell him fhe wanted to fee him once 
mere, otherwife fhe fhould think he 
was difpleafed with her. He returned 
therefore to Stockholm, and explained 
himfelf to the queen, who feemed fa- 
tisfied with his reafons, and made him 
a large prefent in money ; adding to 
it fome filver plate which was not 
finifhed fooner, and which he was af- 
fured had delayed the granting of his 
paffport. That was afterward iffued ; 
and the queen gave him a veflel, on 
board which he embarked, Auguft 12, 
for Lubeck. 

But the veflei was fearce failed when 
a violent itorm arofe, which obliged 
her after three days toffing to put in, 
Auguft 17, on the coaft of Pomerania, 
fourteen miles from Dantzick. Gro- 
tius fet out in an open waggon for 
Lubeck, and arrived at Roftock, 
Auguft 26, very ill, having travelled 
above fixty miles through wid and 
rain. He lodged with Balleman, and 
fent for Stochman the phy! cian, who, 
from the fymptoms, judged he could 
not live long. On the 28th he ient 
for Quiftorpius, minifler of that town, 
who gives the following account of 
his lait moments: ‘ You are defirous 
of hearing how that phoenix of litera- 
ture, Hugo Grotius, behaved in his 
laft moments; I am going to tel] you.’ 
He then proceeds to give an account 
of his voyage, and his fending for 
Stochman, a Scotch phyfician; after 
which he goes on as follows: * he 
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fent for me about nine at night; 
went, and found him almoft at the 
point of death.’ I faid, «There was 
nothing I defired more than to have 
feen him in health, that I might have 
had the pleafure of his converifation ;” 
he faid, ‘God hath ordered it other- 
wife.’ I defired him ‘to prepare 
himfelf for a happier life, to acknow- 
ledge he was a iinner, and repent of 
his faults ;? and happening to men- 
tion the publican, who'acknowledged 
he was a finner, and afked God’s 
mercy, he anfwered, ‘I am that pub- 
lican.’? I went on, and told him that 
‘he muft have recourfe to Jefus Chrift, 
without whom there is no falvation.” 
He replied, ‘1 place my hope in 
Jefus Chit.’ I began to repeat aloud 
in German the prayer that begins 
Herr Jefu*; he followed me in a 
very low voicawith his hands clafped. 
When I had done, I afked him if he 
underitocd me; he anfwered, ¢ I un- 
derfiand you very well.’ I coutinued 
to repeat to him thofe paflages of the 
word of God, which are commonly 
offered to the remembrance of dying 
perfons ; and afking him if he under- 
ftood me, he aniwered me, ¢ I heard 
your voice, but did not underftand 
what you faid.? Thefe were his laf 
words ; foon after he expired, juit at 
midnight. His body was. delivered 
to the phyficians, who took out his 
bowels, and eafily obtained leave to 
bury them in our own principal church, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 

‘Thus cied this extraordinary per- 
fon, Augait 28, at night, 1645. His 
corpfe was carried to Delft, and de- 
pofited in the tomb of his anceftors. 
He wrote this modeit epitaph for him- 
felf, 

‘ Grotius hic Hugo eft Batavim captivus 
& exul, 
* Legatus regni, Succia magna, tui.’ 


He had a very agreeable perfon, a 
good complexion, an aquiline nofe, 
iparkling eyes, a ferene and fimiling 
countenance: he was not tall but 


* It is a prayer addveffed to Jefus, the Mediator. 


very 
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very ftrong and well built. Two 
medals were ftruck in honour of him. 
The firit has on one fide his butt with 
his name; and on the reverfe a cheft, 
on which is the arms of Sweden and 
France. At the fide of the cheit is 
the caftle of Louveftcin, and oppoute 
to it a rifing-fun, with thefe words, 
© Melior poft afsera fata refurgo, I 
rife brighter after my adveriitics. In 
the exergue is ‘ Natus 1:83, obiit 
1645.” The fecond medal, larger 
than the frit, on the one fide repre- 
fents him with the time of his birth 
and deat. § Hugo Grotius, natus 
1583, :@ Aprilis: ‘ obiit 1645, 28 
Auguth.’ On the reverfe is tnis in- 
feription in Dutch verfe, * The phe- 
nix of his country 3 the oracle of Delft; 
the great genius ; the light wich en- 
ligh teneth the earth,’ bey. his 

mbafly at Paris he publithed ieveral 
beaks, and wrote others, which came 
Out atter his deceafe. Befide thefe he 
left {everal MSS. in his clofet, which 
were purchaied by the queen of Swe- 
den from his wife. Among them 
were notes on fome of the moft difficult 
laws; 2 comparifon of the republics 
of Athens and Rome with that of Hol- 
land; notes to the hymns of Orpheus; 
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and an illuftration of the books of 
Mofes by the writings of the Pagans 5 
befide thefe feveral others that are 
loit. 

There are many doubts about his 
religion, occalioned partly from fe- 
veral expretiion. dropt from him, out 
of the ardent zeal with which he la- 
boured to re-unite Chriftians in one 
belief, and the great defire each party 
had to claim him for theirs. Menage 
wrote an epigram on this occafion, the 
fenfe of which is, that as many differ- 
ent feéts claimed his religion, as there 
were towns that contended for the 
birth of Homer. It is certain that 
Grotius had a very great reipeét for 
the church of England; and after his 
death his widow commmeniaoteed with 
that church, which fhe faid fhe did in 
conformity with the dying intentions 
of her hufband. She died at the 
Hague in the communion of the Re- 
monftrants ; which, as Le Clere ob- 
ferves, was not contrary to the huf- 
band’s lait orders, as the Remonitrants 
allowed of the tone fulnefs of commu- 
nion with the church of England. 
Grotius had by her three fons and 
three daughters. 


An Hiforical Account of the Introduction of the S1LK-woRM into Europe. 


[#rom Dr. Robertion’s ¢ Hiftorical Difquifition concerning aneient India.’] 


Qn frequency of open hoftilities 
between the emperor of Con- 
ftan:inople and the monarchs of Perfia, 
together with the increafing rivalfhip 
of their fubjects in the trade with In- 
dia, gave rife to an event which pro- 
duced a confiderable change in the 
nature of that commerce. As the ufe 
of filk, both in drefs and furniture, 
became gradually more > general. in the 
court of the Greek e 1perors, Ww “ho 
imitated and furpaiie: d the fovereig ns 
of Alia a {plendour and magnificence ; 
and as Caina, in which, according to 
the concurring teftimony of Oriental 
writers, the culcure of fill was origi- 
nally known, ttill continued to be the 
@uly country whici proluced that 
5 





valuable commodity; the Perfians, 
improving the advantages which their 
fituation gave them over the mer- 
chants from the Arabian Gulf, fup- 
planted them in all the marts of India 
to which filk was brought by fea from 
the Eait. Having it hkewife in their 
pewer to moleft or to cut off the 
caravans, which, in order to pro- 
cure a {upply for the Greek empire, 
traveiled by land to China, through 
os northern provinces of the king- 

om, they entirely engroffed that 
nen of commerce. Confantinople 


was obliged to depend on a rival 
power for an article which luxury 
viewed and defired as effential to ele- 
The Pesfians, with the ufual 
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rapacity of monopolifts, raifed the 
price of filk to fuch an exorbitant 
height, that Juitinian, eager not only 
to obtain a full and certain fupply of 
a commodity which was become of 
indifpentable ufe, butfolicitous to de- 
liver the commerce of his fubjects from 
the exactions of his enemies, endea- 
voured, by means of his ally, the 
Chriitian monarch of Abyfiria, to 
wreit fome portion of the filk trade 
from the Peruans. In this attempt 
he failed; but when he leait expected 
it, he, by an unforefeen event, at- 
tained, in fome meafure, the object 
which he had in view. Two Periian 
monks having been employed as mif- 
fionaries in fome of the Chriftian 
churches, which were eftablithed (as 
we are’informed by Cofmas) in dif- 
ferent parts in India, had penetrated 
into the country of the Seres, or 
China. There they obferved the la- 
bours of the iilk-worms, and became 
acquainted with all the arts of man in 
working up its productions into fuch 
a variety of elegant fabrics. ‘Lhe 
propect of gain, or perhaps an in- 
dignant zeal, excited by feéing this 
lucrative branch of commerce en- 
groffed by unbelieving nations, prompt- 
ed them to repair to Conftantinopie. 
There they explained to the emperor 
the origin of filk, as well as the 
various modes of preparing and ma- 


An Account of CUMBERLAND: 


of that 


HE county of Cumberiand, 

which contains one city, 14 
market towns, and 4147 villages, - is 
bounded on te north by Scotland, 
from which it is feparated toward the 
fea by Solway-fritn, and internally, 
for the moit part, by a fmail brook : 
on the weft, it is bounded by the 
Inith fea, into which it projects with a 
convexity like a long hooked beak, 
the point of which deicends to the 
detached part of Lancaihire; hen.e 
its fouthern concave line runs coa- 
tiguous, firft to the {mall portion of 
Lancafhire, and then to the whole 


nufacturing it, myfteries hitherto un- 
known, or very imperfectly under- 
ftood in Europe ; and encouraged by 
his liberal promifes, they undertoo 
to bring to the capital a fufficient 
number of thofe wonde ful iniecis, to 
whofe labours man is fo much in- 
debted. This they accomplifhed by 
conveying the eggs of the filk-worm 
inahollow cane. They were hatched 
by the heat of a dunghill, fed with 
the leaves of a wild mulberry tree, 
and they multiplied and worked in the 
fame manner as in thofe climates 
where they fi ft became objects of hu- 
man attention and care. Vait num- 
bers of thefe infeéts were foon reared 
in different parts of Greece, particu- 
larly in the Peloponnefus. Sicily af- 
terward undertook to breed filk- 
worms with equal fuccefs, and was 
imitated, from time to time, in fe- 
veral towns of Italy. In all thefe 
places extenfive manufectures were 
eitablifhed, and carried on, with filk 
of domeftic production. The demand 
for filk from the Ealt diminifhed of 
courfe, the fubjects of the Greek em- 
perors were no longer obliged to have 
recourfe to the Perfians for a tupply 
of it, and a confiderab'e change took 
place in the nature of the commercial 
intercourfe between Europe and In- 
dia. 


Vith a neat and accurate Map 
County. 


breadth of Weftmorland: the eaflern 
fide is bounded by the counties of 
Northumberland and Durham. It is 
a county of confiderable fize, itretch- 
ing, from its fouthern point to its 
north-eaftern, almoft eighty miles, 
and its greateft breadth being fouty 
miles, though this is only in a imatl 
part. It is, however, one of the 
leaft populous counties in the king- 
com, its general character being that 
of a country of bleak mountains, 
naked moors, and wild waftes; rich, 
indeed, in mineral treafures, but, in 
great part, unht for the cultivator 
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Some corn is grown in its vallies; 
and numbers of black cattle are reared 
in the county, which -are purchafed 
by the drovers, and brought fouth- 
ward to fatten, under the name of 
Cumberland fteers. The hills afford 
a {mall breed of fheep with coarfe 
wool, but excel'cnt fleth. 

Cumberland, with the neighbour- 
ing county of Weitmorland, pofiefles 
more Jakes than any other part of the 
kingdom. Of theie one of the moft 
beautiful is that of Derwent-.water, in 
the vale of Kefwick, a {pot which has 
lately become a frequent object of cu- 
riofity to travellers. ‘To the north of 
this romantic piece of water foars the 
lofty mountain Skiddaw, one of the 
molt diftinguifhed in England, and 
the haunt of eagles and other birds of 
prey. ‘The dreary region of Borrow- 
dale, to the fouth, abounds, beyond 
any other part of the world, with the 
fineit fort of that valuable and fingu- 
lar mineral, black-lead, or wad; the 
mines of which are only opened at 
intervals, and then chearfalhy clofed 
again, left this precious fubftance 
fhould become toocommon. Copper, 
lead, and calamine, are alfo found in 
this tract. 

The principal river of this county 
is the Eden, which, coming from 
Wefimorland, me.ts, on its arrival 
at the border of Cumberland, with 
the Eymot, flowing out of Ulles-lake, 
and then runs northward, ull, on re- 
ceiving the Irthing from the eaft, it 
turns fhort to Carliile, below which, 
after being joined by the Peiterel and 
other riyulets, it empties into Solway- 
frith. ‘This river, as well as others 


in the county, is plentifally ftored 
with falmon. 

The Derwent, rifing in Borrow- 
dale, flows firft through the lake to 
which it gives name, and then through 
that of Baflingthwaite, whence it turns 
to Cockermouth, and enters the fea 
near Workington. 

A great fource of traffic in this 
county is in the collieries fituated in 
the vicinity of Whitehaven, which are 
fome of the largeft and moft remark- 
able in the kingdom, being wrought 
to fome diftance under the bed of the 
fea. They have given employment 
to many hundreds of miners and fea- 
men. But fome houfes in White- 
haven having lately fallen down, in 
confequence of being undermined, and 
Mr. Littledale, the proprietor of the 
houfes, having brought an action 
againft the earl of Lonfdale, the pro- 
prietor of the collieries, and obtained 
a verdiét of soool. damages, his 
lordfhip has given orders to difcon- 
tinue the working of thefe mines, to 
the diftrefs of the great numbers 
whofe fubfillence had hitherto de- 
pended upon them.—At Carliile, are 
confiderable manufactories of printed 
linens, checks, whips, and filh- 
hooks. 

Beyond Carlifle, near the river Efk, 
on the Scotch border, is Sohway-mols, 
a large black morafs, which, in the 
year 1771, being fwoln by rains, 
burft through the dhell of turf which 
covers it, and fpread an inky half- 
fluid deluge over four hundred acres 
of cultivated land in the neighbour- 
ing valley, which it entirely filled 


up. 


A Curisus Account of the extraordinary Divifion of the Hinpoos, or 
Natives of Rindoftan, into CASTS, or perpetual Subordination of Ranks. 


ROM the moft antjent accounts 


few, and fo fimple, that each man is 


of India we learn, that the dif- fufficiently mafter of them all, to gra- 
tintion of ranks and feparation of tify every demand of his own limted 
profeflions were completely eftablifhed defires. A favage can form his bow, 


there. This is one of the moft un- 

doubted proofs of a fociety confidcra- 

bly advanced in its progrefs. Arts in 

the early flages of focial life are fo 
5 


point his arrows, rear his hut, and 
hollow his canoe, without calling in 
the aid of any hand- more skilful than 
his own. But when iime has aug- 

mented 
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mented the wants of men, the pro- 
duct ons of art become fo complicated 
in their ftruéture, or fo curious in 
their fabric, that a particular courfe 
of education is requifite toward form- 
ing the artift to ingenuity in contri- 
vance, and expertnefs in execution. 
In proportion as refinement fpreads, 
the diitinction of profeffions increafes, 
and they branch out into more nu- 
merous and minute fubvivifions. Prior 
to the records of authentic hiitory, 
and even before the moft remote era 
to which their own traditions pretend 
to reach, this feparation of profeflions 
had not only taken place among the 
natives of India, but the perpetuity 
of it was fecured by an inftitution 
which mutt be confidered as the fun- 
damental article in the fyitem of their 
policy. The whole body of the peo- 
ple was divided into four orders or 
cafts. The members of the firit, 
deemed the moft facred, had it for 
their province, to ftudy the principles 
of religion; to perform its functions; 
and to cultivate the fciences. They 
were the priefts, the inftructors, and 
philofophers of the nation. The 
members of the fecond order were en- 
trufted with the government and de- 
fence of the ftate. In peace they 
were its rulers and magiftrates, in war 
they were the foidiers who fought its 
battles. ‘The third was compofed of 
hufbandmen and merchants; and the 
fourth of artifans, labourers, and fer- 
vants. None of thefe can ever quit 
his own caift, or be admitted into ano- 
ther. The ftation of every individual 
is unalterably fixed ; his deftiny is ir- 
revocable ; and the walk of life is 
marked out, from which he mutt never 
deviate. This line of feparation is 
not only eftablifhed by civil authority, 
but confirmed and fan‘tioned by reli- 

ion; and each order or caft is {aid to 
Sue proceeded from the divinity in 
fuch a different manner, that to min- 
gle and confound them would be 
deemed an act of the moft daring im- 
piety. Nor is it between the four 
different tribes alone that fuch in- 
fuperable barriers are fixed ; the mem- 


bers of each caft adhere invariably to 
the profeffion of their forefathers. 
From generation to generation, the 
fame families have followed, and will 
always continue to follow, one uni- 
form line of life. 

Such arbitrary arrangements of the 
various members which compofe a 
community, feems, at firft view, to 
be adverfe to improvement either in 
fcience or in arts; and by forming 
around the different orders of men, 
artificial barriers, which it would be 
impious to pais, tends to circumfcribe 
the operations of the human mind 
within a narrower {phere than nature 
has allotted to them. When every 
man is at full liberty to direct his ef- 
forts toward thofe objeéts and that 
end, which the impulie of his own 
mind prompts him to prefer, he may 
be expected to attain that high degree 
of eminence to which the uncontrouled 
exertions of genius and indury na- 
turally conduét. The regulations of 
Indian policy, with refpect to the dif- 
ferent orders of men, mu‘ neceffarily, 
at fome times, check genius in its ca- 
reer, and confine to the fundtions of 
an inferior caft, talents fitted to fhine 
in a higher fphere. But the arrange- 
ments of civil government are made, 
not f.r what is extraordinary, but for 
what is common; not for the few, 
but for the many. The object of the 
firtt Indian legiilators was to employ 
the moft effectual means of providin 
for the fubiiitence, the fecurity, a 
happinefs cf all the members of the 
community over which they prefided, 
With this view they fet apart certain 
races of men for each of the various 
profefions and arts neceflary in a 
well-ordered fociety, and appointed 
the exercife of them to be tranimitted 
from father to fon in fucceflion. ‘This 
fyltem, though extremely repugnant 
to the ideas which we, by being placed 
in a very diferent ftate of fociety, 
have formed, will be found, upon at- 
tentive infpettion, better adapted to 
attain the end, than a carelefs 
obferver is, on a firit view, apt to 
imagine. ‘The human mind bends 
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to the law of neceflity, and is accyf- 
tomed, not only to accommodate itfelf 
to the reflraints which the condition 
of its nature, or the infticutions of its 
country, impofe, but to acquiefce in 
them. [From his entrance into life, 
an Indian knows the itation allotted to 
him, and the functions to wh’ch he is 
deftined by his birth. The objects 
which relate to thefe are the firit that 
prefent themielves to his view. They 
occupy his thoughts, or employ his 
hands; and, from his earlieit years, 
he is trained to the habit of doing 
with eafe and pleafure that which he 
muft continue through fe todo. ‘To 
this may be afcribed that high degree 
of perfection confpicuous in many of 
the Indian manufactures ; and though 
veneration for the practices of their 
anceltors may check the fpirit of in- 
vention, ye’, by adhering to thefe, 
they acqu.re fuch an expertnefs and 
delicacy of hand, that Europeans, 
with all the advantages of fuperior 
{cience, and the aid of more complete 
inftruments, have never been able to 
equal the exquifite execu'ion of their 
workmanthip. While tis high im- 
provement of their more curious ma- 
nufactures excited the admiration, and 
attracted the commerce, of other na- 
tions, the feparation of profeffions in 
India, and the carly ditribution of 
the people into claffes, attached to 
particular kinds of labour, fecured 
fuch abundance of the more common 
and ufeful commodities, as not only 
fupplied their own wants, but mi- 
niltered to thofe of the countries 
around them. 


A NEC 
bald US the fourth, having a 
J great eitcem for Jolin Weflel, of 
Groeningen, one of the moi learned 
men of the aye, fent for him, and 
faid to him, ‘ Son, afk of us what you 
will; nothing fhall be rufufed, that 
becomes our character to beftow, and 
your condition to receive.’—* Mof 
holy father,’ faid he, ‘and my gene- 
rous patron, I fhall not be trouble- 
fome to your holinefs, You know 
that I never fought after great things, 


To this early divifion of the people 
into calts, we mutt likewife afcribe a 
ftriking peculiarity in the flate of In- 
dia ; the permanence of its inftiutions, 
and the immutability in the manners 
of is inhabiiants. What now is in 
India, always was there, and is likely 
fli to cont.nue: neither the ferocious 
violence and illiberal fanaticifm of its 
Mahomedan conquerors, nor the power 
of its European matters, have etlected 
any confiderable alteration. ‘The fame 
ditinctions of condition take place, 
the fame arrangements in civil and 
domeltic fociety remain, the fame 
maxims of religion are held in vene- 
ration, and the fame {ciences and arts 
are cultivated. Herce, in all ages, 
the trade with India has been the 
fame; gold and filver have uniformly 
been carricd thither in order to pur- 
chafe the fame,commodities with which 
it now fupplies all nations; and from 
the age of Pliny to the prefent times, 
it has been always confidered and exe- 
crated as a gulf which fwallows up the 
wealth of every other country, that 
flows inceflantly toward it, and from 
whch jt never returns. . According 
to the accounts which have been given 
of the cargoes antiently imported from 
India, they appear to have confifted 
of nearly the fame-articles with thoie 
ot the invements in our own times ; 
and whatever difference we may ob- 
ferve in them feems to have arifen, 
not fo much from any diverfity in the 
nature of the commodities which the 
Indians prepared for fale, as from a 
variety in the taftes, or in the wants, 
of the nations which demanded them, 
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The only favour I have to beg, is, 
that you would give me out of your 
Vatican Library, a Greek and a He- 
brew bible.’—* You fhall have them,’ 
faid Sixtus: ¢ but what a fimple man 
are you! Why do-you not atk a bi- 
fhopric ?? Weifel replied, ‘ becaufe I 
do not want one!’ ‘The happier man 
was he: happier than they, who 
would give all the bibles in the Va- 
tican, if they had them to give, for 
a bifhopric. 
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The History of KNOWLEDGE, LEARNING, and TasTEy 
in Great Britain, during the Reign of Queen ELIZABET He 


Part the Second *. 


[ From Ti New Annual Rezifer for the Year 17g0. ] 


y E have formerly had occafion 
to mention the circumiiances 
that gave peculiar powers and ate 
gatives to the houfe of Tudor. Thefe 
circumftances we have feen to have 
had fo mighty an effect, that what 
traces there heretofore were of liberty 
in the Englith conftitution appeared 
to be in a great meafure obliterated ; ; 
to fuch a degree, that fome writers 
have not fcrupled to affert, that the 
government was totally abiolute. 
‘They have particularly pronounced, 
that this was the cafe in the reign of 
queen El zabeth. But though, in her 
time, the frame of the conititution 
was far frors beir g fo exacily mo- 
delled as it hath fince been; though 
fhe exercifed prerogatives which are 
now juitly exploded; nay, though 
fhe even went fo far as, in a few in- 
ftances, to imprifon certain members 
of the houfe of commons who violently 
puhed on bills which fhe was deter- 
mined to reject; fti'l, we are not to 
imagine that all the freedom of our 
form of government was lo! or de- 
ftroyed, “There was a portion of li- 
berty in it; and according to the 
ideas which fhe enterte ined of that 
portion, the qucen’s conc duct was re- 
gulated. With the legiflative 009 
of parliament fhe did not interfere 
nor did fhe either controvert or im- 
pair the exclufive privi'ege of that : 
fembly in the impofition of taxes. 
TVhefe important branches of parlia- 
mentary authority there is no veftige 
of her attempting or defiring to vi0- 
late. In the thirteenth year of her 
reign, we find parliament ‘ftrongly 
aflerting its power to fettle and limit 
the fucceflion to the crown, by de- 
claring it high treafon to call this 
power ia queition. With regard to 


* See our Magazine for September 1790, pa 


Elizabeth’s imprifonment of fome 
members of the houfe of commons, it 
ought to be remembered, that now- 
ever unjuitifiable ker conduét was in 
that reipeét, the malignity of it was 
not fo great as any thing of the like 
kind would be at prefent. It is now, 
with a few exceptions, become a fune 
damental principle of the conftitution, 
that the king fhall not take notice of 
ay bil dep ending in parbament > 
and that, be it has pafied the two 
houfes, the royal afient or nega'ive 
fhali not be declared. But it does 
not appear that this rule was com- 
pletély and invariably eftablithed in 
the reign concerning which we are 
treating. ‘lhe interference of the 
queen, in the manner defcribed, was 
only in cafes where the underftood her 
a: tient prerogative to be invaded ; 
nor did the ever pretend to punifh the 
liberty of fpeech, unlefs when it was 
indulged in continuing to puth thofe 
bills which fhe had declared her final 
refolution to reject. 

It has been urged as a proof of the 
defpotic nature of her government, 
that foon after her acceffion to the 
crown, fhe fufpe:ded the laws, fo far 
as to order great part of the fervice, 
the Litany, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Creed, adé the Gofpel, to be read in 
* Sages and chat though this may 
be deemed to have been a frivolous 


senatetion, it implied the meft ma- . 


terial confequences. But it fhould 
not be forgotten, that in this cafe, 
the difpenting power was exercifed 
under great limitations, and in very 
fingular circumitances. Indeed, fuch 
was, at that time, the peculiar and 
critical fituation of the kingdom, fuch 
the agitation of the minds of the peo- 
ple, that the liberty aflumed by the 
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queen ought rather to be regarded as 
a meafure calculated for the prefent 
fecurity of the proteflant religion and 
its profeffors, than as a violent ex- 
ertion of the prerogative, in oppoli- 
tion to the laws of the Jand. 

Nor is it true, wat hath been af- 
ferted, that the fovereign was poffefled 
of every power but that of impofing 
taxes. 

In confutation of this affertion, 
which has Mr. Hume for its awthor, 
it may be obferved, that the power of 
legiilation was vefted in the king, 
lords, and commons. Neither was 
the judicial authority, in ordinary 
cafes, exercifed by the crown, but 
diitributed among various courts of 
juitice. The judges, indeed, from 
the manner of their appointment, 
might be fufpected to favour the pre- 
rogative ; noiwithitanding which, the 
modes of their procedure, and the 
general rules of law were, upon the 
whole, too invariably determined 
ufually to admit of any very grofs 
degree ve resem The iniitution 
likewile of juries, which had long been 
completely etlablifhed, was calculated 
in an eminent degree to fecure the 
rights of the people. 

jn addition to thefe remarks, for 
the fubitance of which we are indebted 
to Mr. Miilar, it is worthy of parti- 
cular notice, that the opinion of the 
government’s having been in its na- 
ture defpotic, is contraditted by the 
exprefs teitimony of two contcmpo- 
rary witnefles, whofe authority 1s {o 
unqueiiionable, that a rational dcubt 
cannot be entertained upon the fub- 
je&t. Thefe are fir Thomas Smith, 
principal fecretary both to Edward 
the fixth and queen Elizabeth, and 
John Aylmer, bihhop of London ; 
neither of whom can be fufpected of 
having had the leait inclination to de- 
tract from the prerogatives of the fo- 
vereign. Sir ‘Thomas Smith in his 
* Commonwealth of Engiand,’ thus 
exprefies himfelf concerning the Eng- 
ith confitution. ‘ The mo high 


and abfolute power of the realm of 
England confiiteth in the parliament. 
The parliament abrogateth old laws, 
maketh new, giveth order for things 
palt, and for things hereafter to be 
followed ; changeth rights and pof- 
feflions of private men, legitimateth 
baltards, e:'ablifheth forms of religion, 
altereth weights and meafures, giveth 
form of fucceffion to the crown; de- 
fineth of doubtful rights, whereof no 
law is already made ; appointeth fub- 
fidies,. tailles, taxes and impofitions 5 
giveth moft free pardons and abfolu- 
tions; reftoreth in blood and name 3 
as the higheft court, condemneth or 
abfolveth them whom the prince will 
put to that trial. And to be fhort, 
all that ever the people of Rome 
might do, either in centuriatis comitiis, 
tributis, the fame may be done by the 
parliament of Engla:d, which repre- 
jeateth, and hath power of the whole 
realm, both the head and the body. 
For every Englifhman is intended to 

e there pretent, either in perfon or 
by procuration and attorney, of what 
pre-eminence, ftate, dignity, or qua- 
lity foever he be, from the prince, to 
the loweft perion in England. And 
the confent of parliament is taken to 
be every man’s confent.” Among the 
privileges of parliament mentioned by 
this writer, it is particularly {pecified, 
that the members ‘ may frankly and 
freely fay their minds, in difputing 
of fuch matters as may come in quef- 
tion, and that without oftence to his 
majefty *.’ 

Equally pofitive is the teftimony of 
bifhop Aylmer. *¢'The regiment of 
England,’ fays this prelate, ‘ is nota 
mere monarchy, as fome for lack of 
confideration think ; nor a mere o/i- 
garchy, nor democracy; but a mixed 
rule of all thefe; whercin each one 
of thefe have, or fhould have, like 
authority. The image whereof, and 
not the image, but the thing indeed, 
is to be feen in the parliament houfe ; 
wherein you fhall find thefe three 
ellates; the king or queen, which re- 
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fenteth monarchy; the noblemen, 
which be the ari/focracy, and the bar- 
gefles and knights, the democracy. 
The very fame had Lacedemonia, the 
nobleft and beft governed city that 
ever was. ‘They had their king, 
their fenate, and their hippagretes, 
which were for the people. As in 
Lacedemonia none of thefe could 
make or break laws, orders for war 
or peace,-or do any thing without 
the other ; the king nothing without 
the fenate and commons, nor either 
of them, or both, without the king 
(albeit the fenate and ephori had 
greater authority than the king had) 
in like manner, if the parliament ufe 
their privileges, the king can do no- 
thing without them; if he do, it is 
his fault in ufurping it, and their 
folly in permitting it. Wherefore, 
in my judgment, thofe that in king 
Henry’s days would not grant him, 
that proclamations fhould have the 
force of a ftatute, were good fathers 
of the country, and worthy commen- 
dation in defending their liberty.’ 

That fpeculative ideas of the na- 
ture and defign of government, con- 
formable to thefe fentiments, were 
adopted in queen Elizabetn’s reign, is 
evident from no lefs an example than 
that of the venerable Hooker. < Go- 
vernment,’ he obferves, ‘ was origi- 
nally by mutual agreement among 
men, yielding themfelves fubject there- 
unto; that unto whom they granted 
authority to rule and govern, by them 
the peace, tranquility, and happy 
eftate of the reft might be procured. 
And the public power of every fociety, 
being above every foul contained in 
the fame fociety, muft be obeyed, un- 
lefs there be reafon thewed, which 
may neceflarily enforce that the law 
of reafon or of God doth enjoin the 
contrary. For men always .knew, 
that where force and injury was of- 
fered, they might be defenders of 
themfelves. Laws they are not which 
public approbation beth not made fo; 
and for any prince or potentate, 
of what kind foever upon earth, to 
exercife the power of making laws 


of himfelf, is no better than meré 
tyranny.’ 

We are not, however, to fuppofe 
that fentiments fo juit and liberal, 
concerning the origin and nature of 
government, were the common doc- 
trines of the times. ‘The people were 
involved in fo much darknefs, and 
had fo long been habituated to bow 
down under the affumed authority of 
the princes of the houfe of Tudor, 
that they did not, in general, raife 
the:r minds to thofe manly ideas of 
liberty which reafon di€tates, or even 
maintain that exercife of it to which 
they were entitled by the actual con- 
ftitution of England. Neverthelefs, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and efpecially 
the latter part of it, more rational 
views began gradually to be diffufed. 
This crcumftance was owing to a fet 
of men from whom, perhaps, at firlt 
it was very little expected. The Pu- 
ritans, who had attacked with fo 
much boldnefs the ecclefiaftical form 
of government, proceeded to advance 
nouons highly favourable to civil 
freedom. Several of them obtained 
feats in the houfe of commons, where 
they diitinguifhed themfelves by an 
oppolition to the meafures of the 
crown, which hitherto very few had 
dared to put in prattice. ‘The prin- 
ciples maintained by them were po- 
pular, noble, and generous. They 
infiiled that every thing which core 
cerned the community ought fully to 
be debated in parliament, where even 
the right of the crown itfelf mutt 
finally be determined. They alledged 
that the prerogative of the prince was 
limited by law; and that as the fo- 
vereign could not of himfelf make 
laws, neither could he b.eak them, 
merely from his own authority. Mr. 
Hume goes fo far as to affert, that the 
precious fpark of liberty had been 
kindled, and was preferved by the 
Puritans alone; and that it was to 
this et, whofe principles appear fo 
frivolous, and habits fo ridiculous, 
that the Engufh owe the whole free- 
dom of their conftitution. How truly 
it may be faid, that the principles of 
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the Puritans were frivolous, and their 
hab ts ridiculous, it is not our prefent 
bulinefs to decide. Diilenters may 
probably be willing to forgive the re- 
flection, for the iake of the compli- 
ment. But ic is apparent, from what 
has already been advanced, that the 
compliment cannot be admitted in its 
full extent. It is, indeed, manifett, 
from the hiftory of the Puritans, that 
they were inipired with a manly {pi- 
rit of kberty, and that they contri- 
bu.ed, in a high degree, to its diffu- 
fion and increafe. But it is going 
much too far to affirm, that we owe 
to them the whole freedom of our 
conttitution. 

‘To whatever perfons, or whatever 
circumftances it was owing, one thing 
is certain, which is, that the caufe of 
civil liberty gained fome ground to- 
ward the cloie of the queen’s reign. 
The rights of the fubject began to be 
better underitood, and more vigor- 
oufly maintained ; and parliamentary 
fpeakers, without the fear or danger 
of imprifonment, afflumed a greater 
boldnefs in arraigning the conduct of 
government. ‘This they did {0 effec- 
tually, in the cafe of monopolies, that 
Elizabeth was obliged to give way, 
and fhe had the wiidom to do it with 
agrace. In thort, a new fpirit ap- 
peared, which, in fucceeding reigns, 
was attended with very great and im- 
portant confequences. 

Though the era of juft opinions 
with regard to conftitutional freedom 
was not fully arrived, few ages had 
been more diftinguifhed by a know- 
ledge of general politics. The {ci- 
ence of practical government was well 
underitood, and carried to a great 
height. Scarcely any reign can be 
meationed, in the whole courfe of our 
hitory, which has been productive of 
fuch a iet of wife, abe, and upright 
ftatefmen. 'To enumerate them, and 
efpeciaily to enter into a difplay of 
their merits, would lead us to a tranf- 
greflion of the limits to which we are 
confined. The numes of ir Thomas 
Smith, fir Nicholas Bacon, Walter 
Devereux, earl of Effex, William 
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Davifon, fir Francis Walfyngham, 
and William Cecil, lord Burghley, 
will naturally occur to fuch of our 
readers as are not ftrangers to the 
biography of their country ; and the 
catalogue might admit of a copious 
enlargement. 

Now we are fpeaking of ftatefmen, 
it cannot be amifs to take notice of 
the intriguing {pirit of the age. Mott 
of the young men of the time, of any 
fathion or hberal education, applied 
themielves to the ftudy of politics; 
and for this purpofe feduloufly culti- 
vated thofe branches of knowledge 
which were calculated to fit them for 
public life. The antient tongues they 
poileiled in the ordinary courfe of aca- 
demical inititutions ; but their imme- 
diate view of recommending them- 
felves to government, and of rifing 
to the offices of the ftate, particularly 
led them to obtain a ‘kill in modern 
languages, and to engage in foreign 
travel, that they might be able to 
communicate intelligence to their re- 
fpective patrons. ‘lhe languages they 
chietly ftudied were the French, the 
Italian, and the Spanifh. It is amu- 
fing to objerve, in reading the me- 
morials of the times, how anxioufly 
thefe young ftatefmen picked up every 
degree of information they could meet 
with in the countries they vifited, how 
diligently they conveyed it to their 
employers, how ingenioufly they fpe- 
culated upon it, and hew folicitous 
they were to difplay their own politi- 
cal fagacity and importance. : 

The reign of queen Elizabeth was 
not unfruitful in eminent lawyers, 
fome of whom by their learned writ- 
ings added confidera'ly to the know- 
ledge of their profeffion. This was 
parucularly the cafe with regard to 
Edmund Plowden, fir James Dyer; 
fir Ecmund Anderfon, and fir John 
Popham. 

Plowden’s and fir James Dyer’s 
Reports ftill, we believe, maintain a 
fhare of reputation, and are of fome, 
though probably of no very great 
confequence in the prefent courfe of 
legal fiudy. Dyer prefided in the 
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court of common pleas, with diftin- 
guithed ability and integrity, twenty- 
olir years; a fpace of time which 

erhaps has only been equalled in a 
Fngle inftance. A high character both 
of Plowden’s and Dyer’s works has 
been given by fir Edward Coke. He 
fays of Plowden’s Commentaries, that 
they are exquifite and elaborate ; and 
he defcribes fir James Dyer’s obferva- 
tions as fummary and fruitful. Judge 
Jenkins likewife, in the preface to 
his ‘ Centuries,’ {peaks of Dyer and 
Plowden as remarkably great men, 
who have illuftrated our law by their 
learned publications. 

William Fleetwood, who, in this 
reign was a very celebrated and a¢tive 
recorder of London, wrote a few 
things in the way of his profeffion. 
Thomas Owen, a judge of the com- 
mon pleas, had in his younger life 
been the author of a book of Reports. 
William Fulbeck extended his views 
to a more general fpecies of legal 
compofition. Befide treating on Chrif- 
tian Ethics, and making a collection 
relative to the Roman Hiftory, he 
publifhed a direétion or preparation 
to the Study of the Law, and a Pa- 
rallel or Conference of the Civil, the 
Canon, and the Common Law. 

Walter Haddon, Adam Blackwood, 
and Alexander Arbuthnot, were civi- 
lians of reputation. ‘To Haddon the 
praife may be added of his having 
been one of the moft elegant Latin 
fcholars of the time. If credit is to 
be given to the encomiums that have 
been pafled on Blackwood, his talents 
were confiderable, but he difgraced 
them by his arbitrary principles. He 
was a ftrenuous advocate for the di- 
vine authority of princes over their 
fubjects, and took great pains to 
prove that kings are not accountable 
to their people for any crimes what- 
foever. With thefe fentiments it is 
not furprizing that he fhould write 
with much warmth againft George 
Buchanan’s treatife ‘de Jure Regni 
apud Scotos.’ Buchanan, on account 
of this famous work, which rofe fo 
greatly above the general fpirit of the 
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age, deferves here to he gonthutiasty 
noticed; though we fhall hereafter 
have occafion, more than once, to re- 
member him, fo various are his claims 
to applaufe. Arbuthnot is faid to have 
been eminent as a poet, a philofophers 
a mathematician, a divine, and a phy- 
fician. But no regard is to be paid to 
fuch extravagant praifes. He only 
diftinguifhed himfelf by one publica- 
tion, which was written in Latin, and 
is efteemed a learned and elegant per- 
formance. We mean his ‘ Orations 
on the Origin and Dignity of the 
Law.’ It is a circumftance to his 
honour, that he was the firft editor of 
Buchanan’s Hiftory of Scotland. In 
a former article we forgot to fpecify 
as a legal writer, fir Robert Broke, 
who flourifhed in the reigns of king 
Edward the fixth and queen Mary, 
and who rofe to be lord chief juftice 
of the common pleas. He is applauded 
by fir Edward Coke ; and judge Jen- 
kins has ranked him with Plowden, 
Dyer, and the moft eminent authors 
of the kind. 

The great general principles of na- 
tural philofophy, fo far as natural 
philofophy is founded on truth and 
experiment, continued nearly in the 
fame ftate of ignorance in which they 
had long fubfitted. In this refpect 
Ariftotle was ftill the grand authority, 
an analyfis of whom was publifhed by 
James Cheyne, afterward re€tor of the 
Scotch College at Douay in Flanders. 
The fame author wrote upon the ce- 
leftial globe, and upon geography ; 
but with what fuccefs we are not able 
to fay; for his works, though ap- 
plauded by his contemporaries, are 
now, we fuppofe, configned to abfo- 
lute oblivion. James Baffantin, ano- 
ther Scotfman, publithed a treatife on 
aftronomy, which was fo popular, as 
to go through three editions. In the 
title which was given it by Tirncefius, 
who tranflated it from French into 
Latin, it is called, ‘ Opus Ab‘olutiili- 
mum,’ a moft perfect work. At pre- 
fent, however, it is as much fo-gotten 
as the productions of his countryman, 
James Cheyne. Baflantin had un- 
doubtedly 
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doubtedly the reputation of being one 
of the greateft aftronomers of the age; 
but whatever might be his abilities, 
they were difgraced by the infatuation 
of judicial attrology ; the beit apology 
for which is, that it was the error of 
the times. 

Though natural philofophy, in its 
more extenfive fenfe, was little under- 
ftood, mathematical fcience was culti- 
vated in a very confiderable degree. 
Great Britain, during the reign of 
Elizabeth, produced feveral men who 
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rofe to eminence in this department 
of knowledge. Among the reft may 
be reckoned Baflantin, already men- 
tioned. Bifhop Tanner fays of him, 
that he far excelied all the mathema- 
ticians of his own age; but the learn- 
ed prelate was probably no judge of 
the matter, and might rely on the 
fole teftimony of Thomas Dempfter, 
who, to fpeak as favourably of him 
as poffible, is an incompetent au- 
thority. 
{ To be continued. } 


A Circumftantial Account of the PRocrEDINGs at the laff AssizEs at 
Warwick, on the Trials of feveral Perfans concerned in the late 


Riots at Birmingham. 


HE judge on the crown fide, fir 

Richard Perryn, opened the pro- 
ceedings on Monday Auguft 22, by an 
addrefs to the grand jury, in which he 
obferved, that in the calendar of the pri- 
foners were the names of many perfons 
charged with tumultuous riots, in open 
defiance of all law, by which the places 
of public worfhip, and the habitations and 
effe&ts of a denomination of his majefty’s 
fubje&ts, who have long legally enjoyed 
toleration, have been deftroyed, to the 
great terror and injury of the individual 
futferers, and to the alarm of the whole 
kingdom. 

In ftating what he thought the !aw on 
this fubject, he thus proceeded: ¢ Infur- 
reftions for real or imaginary grievances, 

* of apuplic and general nature, and pulling 
down meeting-houfes, inclofures, or fuch 
like, and to effe&t this purpofe by force 
and numbers, are, by conftruétion of 
law, confidered high treafon. Aflemblies 
or multitudes, met from whatever pur- 
pofe, though not of that general nature, 
and confequently not extending to high 
treafon, are yet of the moft dangerous 
tendency, and generally followed with the 
moft miichievous confequences. Our hif- 
tory furnifhes inftances, where the perfon 
of the king, and the conttitution of the 
kingdom, have been thrown into the ut- 
moit hazard by infurreftions of this na- 
ture. If duch infurreétions are not pre- 
vented, or immediately fuppreffed, anar- 
chy and confufion muft follow ; and the 
happieit conititution ia the world, the beft 
that a favoured nation was ever bleffed 
with, muft be in danger of ‘being de- 
flroyed. In order to prevent thefe mif- 
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chiefs, an aé& paffed in the firft year of 
George I, commonly called the Riot A€t, 
which enaéts, ‘ that if twelve perfons, or 
more, are unlawfully affembled to the 
difturbance of the peace, and any one 
juftice of the peace, fheriff, under-theriff, 
or mayor, fhall command them by pro- 
clamation to difperfe, if they contemn his 
orders, and continue together for one 
hour afterward, fuch contempt fhall be 
felony without benefit of clergy.” By a 
fubfequent claufe of this aét, ‘ it is pro- 
vided, that if any perfons, fo riotoufly 
affembled, begin, even before proclama- 
tion, to pull down any church, chapel, 
meeting-houfe, dwelling-houfe, or out- 
houfe, they thall be felons without benefit 
of clergy.” 

* Gentlemen, I conceive it is upon this 
laft claufe that you will Snd he bills 
againft the prifoners who ftand charged 
with this offence. 

‘ The wifdom of the legiftature has en- 
joined, that tumultuous rifings of this 
nature fhould be immediately fupprefied. 
Every perfon in this kingdom is entitled 
to the benefit of the law: every perfon is 
obliged to obey, or fuffer the penalties of 
the law. It is your duty to quire, and 
true prefentment make of the breaches of 
this ttatute, that the law may be carried 
into execution for the fafety of his ma- 
jefty’s fubje&ts. Whatever were the mo- 
tives to thefe breaches, they cannot be 
juftified. When the moft fevere laws 


againft the Roman catholics, which fo 
long difgraced our ftatute book, have been 
repealed ; when every reafonable indui- 
gence was given to tender confciences, 
which was confiftent with the fafety of the 

fate; 
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fiate; and when all intolerance feemed to 
be done away; it muft be matter of great 
furprize, that fuch a feafon fhould be 
chofen for this violence; at a time too 
when the bleffings of his majefty’s reign 
are equally extended to all his fubjects, 
without diftin&tion of perfons, and whofe 
view has ever been to unite the hearts of 
all his fubje&ts, and to render then, as 
well affected to each other as they ought 
to be to fuch a fovereign.’"—Sir Richard 
concluded, by expreffing confidence, that 
the great truft repofed in them by the con- 
ftitution would be difcharged to their own 
honour, and in a manner that would con- 
tribute to the peace and quict of the 
kingdom. 

The-trials commenced the next day, 
when Francis Field, alias Rodney, was 
indifted for fetting fire to the houfe of 
John Taylor, efq. of Afton, near Birm- 
ingham, on the 15th of July laft. 

Mr. Newnham, the leading counfel 
for the crown, opened the profecution, 
by ftating to the jury the dreadful riots 
which had taken place at and near Birm- 
ingham, in the middle of July. ‘ Thefe 
riots,’ faid he, * were a reproach to any 
well regulated government; and though 
it was impoffible, with the exertions of the 
magiftrates, and the affiftance of many 
of the well-difpofed perfons of Birming- 
ham, to withftand fuch riots, yet they did 
as much as in them lay to prevent the 
dreadful confequences that enfued; but 
violence bore down the weak efforts of 
juttice. Thefe riots were carried to fuch 
an excefs, that his majeity, the great fa- 
ther of his people, and the protector of the 
peace of the country, has thought fit to 
interfere, in order to preferve the property 
of his fubjeéts, and by the leffon of whole- 
fome profecution, has, in the moft folemn 
manner, taken this up as an act of go- 
vernment.—Although I may pity that 
unfortunate prifoner, who, in a frenzy of 
delufion, thought fit to fet fire to and de- 
ftroy one of the beft houfes in this county, 
belonging to a man in his public and pri- 
vate charaéter as irreproachable as any in 
the kingdom, (a character given him by 
all his friends gnd neighbours) yet I mutt 
fay, that he committed this excefs with- 
out the fmalleft provocation, without the 
fmalleft reafon,—being attuated by the 
frenzy of delufion. 

‘ Gentlemen, government has nothing 
to do with the private opinions entertained 
by any one man, or fet of men. Viciffi- 
tude of opiuions produces fometimes the 
grofleft infults upon government. We 
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all recolle& the dreadful eonfequences of 
the year 1780, when the capital was 
threatened with deftruétign, and was al- 
moft lighted from one end to the other, 
with the fires that were kindled by the 
frenzy of opinion. Gentlemen, the houfe 
of Mr. Taylor ftill fmokes in its ruins s 
that prifoner ftands charged with this. 
What opinion he may entertain, it does 
not concern me to enquire into, or you to 
know: but this I know, and this you 
will know and feel, that the only fafe an- 
chor of the conftitution, is the law: that 
is the protector, the general proteftor of 
our property and of our lives ; and without 
that fure anchor of protection and of hope, 
we fhould lee all fubject to the affumed af- 
fectation of opinion of a tumultuous rabble, 
in every part of his majelty’s dominions.” 

Witneffes were then called, who clearly 
proved, that the prifoner was feen to feed 
the fire kindled in the houfe, huzzaing all 
the time. He called no witnefles to his 
character; but Mr. Clarke and Mr. 
Willes his counfel, fubmitted to his lord- 
fhip, that as there was no evidence to fhew 
that the prifoner had fet fire to this houfe, 
but only that he had thrown fome goods 
into the fire that had been kindled by fome 
other perfon, he could not be convicted 
on'this indictment, which charged him with 
fetting fire to it. 

The judge faid, that if a perfon brought 
a quantity of fire into a houfe, and ano- 
ther fed it, by adding fuel to it, he was 
as much the original burner as the perfon 
who firft kindled it.—Then, in an ex- 
cellent charge to the jury, he obferved, 
that this indictment was founded on an 
aét, 9 Geo. I, called the Black A&. He 
conceived the indi€tment would have been 
founded on the Riot A&t, 1 Geo. I. c. 5. 
By the Black A& it was provided, that 
whoever fhould wilfully and maliciouily 
fet fire to any houfe, barn, or outhoufe, 
fhould be a felon without benefit of clergy. 
Although the prifoner did not fet this 
houfe on fire, yet, being there, and aéting 
in the manner that had been defcribed by 
the witnefles, he was as guilty of burning 
down the houfe, as the perfon who brought 
the firft firebrand. The prifoner feemed to 
have been one of the moft aftive. As to 
his being in liquor, that was no excufe at 
all, but rather an aggravation. Common 
reafon and law faid, that a man who had 
been guilty of one crime, fhould not be 
excufed becaufe he had committed ano- 
ther. 

Mr. Sutton, one of the jury, faid he 
had fome doubts in his mind refpe&ing the 

Ddz veracity 
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veracity of one of the witneffes, Samuel 
Heely. _ He was a fervant of his, and he 
knew him to be a man of no great vera- 
city. 

The judge faid the character of this 
witnefs had not been impeached before 
him. He was the principal witnefs to 
affeg&t the prifoner; but if the jury did 
not believe him, his evidence would go for 
nothing. The jury had better retire, and 
then they would have an opportunity of 
communicating more freely together. — 
‘They retired about an hour, and then 
brought in a verdi&t of —Guilty. 

While the jury were out confidering of 
their verdi&, John Edwards and Walter 
Underwood were committed fo gaol, for 
threatening Jofeph Elwell, and fying he 
fhould have a damned good licking if he 
gave evidence againft the rioters, 

William Rice was next indi‘ted, on the 
riot aét, for beginning to demolifh the 
houfe of William Hutton, efq. of Afton. 
‘Two of Mr. Huitton’s fervants depofed, 
that the prifoner faid, that they would be 
damned, if the houfe did not come down, 
and accordingly he fruck a kitchen win- 
dow, and, alhiked by another man, broke 
it to pieces ; and that he faw him likewife 
deftroying the bannifters of the ftairs, and 
throwing them through the windows into 
the garden. On the other hand, two other 
witneffes gave evidence importing, that he 
could not be at Mr. Hutton’s houfe at the 
time the mob were deftroying it ; and one, 
jn particular, fwore, that the prifoner was 
againft, mar of the mob. He, and two 
other witnefles, gave the prifoper che clia- 
raéter of an honeft, fober, and induftrious 
man. 

The judge, in his charge to the jury, 
dire&ted their attention to the fituation of 
the two witneifes for the profecution, who 
ftood at the door the whole time, and, of 
courfe, had an opportunity of obferving 
what pafled. As they were placed there 
by Mr. Hutton for that very purpof, to 
preferve their mafter’s property, it was 
natural for them to obierve every thing 
that was going on; and they deicribed the 
prifoner to be one of the moft aétive a- 
mong the mob. In hort, if the jury gave 
credit to their teftimony, it brought the 
cafe home to the prifoner. They would 
~judge whether the evidence which had been 
adduced for the prifoner would make any 
alteration in the cafe, His lordfhip alfo 
fummed up this evidence, and gave the 


prifoner the fuil benefit of it. The jury 
were judges what credit was to be given to 
the witnefles on each fide, 
yaseNot Guilty. 


Their verdi& 
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Robert Whitehead was then indi&ted 


for the fame offence. Mr. Hutton’s two 
fervants (the witneffes againft the laft pri- 
foner) {wore pofitively to his aétivity in 
demolifhing the houfe, and that he had 
even fnatched a gun from one of the wit- 
nefles, and knocked him down with the 
but-end of it. This evidence was con- 
firmed by two other witneffes ; but was 
flatly contradicted by another, whofe evi+ 
dence went to prove, that the prifoner, fo 
far from being a rioter, did every thing in 
his power to quell the riot. And four re- 
fpectable witnefles {wore that he had as 
ood a character as any workman need to 
ave. 

The judge, in his charge to the jury, 
obferved, that four men muft be abfo- 
lutcly perjured, if the prifoner were not at 
Mr. Hutton’s houfe at the time they had 
ftated, and had not committed the aéts of 
violence they had enumerated. One would 
fhudder to think, that four men would 
{peak to faéts that were unfounded, in or- 
der to affe& the life of a prifoner. If what 
they had fworn was falfe, they muft be the 
wort perfons exifting. 

His lordfhip next ftated the evidence in 
behalf of the prifoner, and defired the jury 
to weigh in their own minds how far it de- 
ferved credit. 

The jury brought in their verdi—Not 
Guilty. 

On Wednefday, Auguft 24, John 
Green, Bartholomew Fifher, and John 
Clifton, were indiéted for beginning to 
demolith the houfe of fofeph Prieftley, 
LL.D. at Afton, 

Mr. Coke, M, P. for Nottingham, ad- 
dreffed the jury, and obferved, that there 
never was an occafion in this country that 
called more ferioufly for their attention. 
There never was an occafion when go- 
vernment had aéted more honourably ; 
for they had undertaken, to the relief of 
the individual fufferers, the expence of 
thefé profecutions. If juries acquitted, it 
was not the fault of government. He did 
not with it to be underftood as if any one 
had been improperly acquitted yefterday : 
he only meant to fay, that government had 
dene their duty. If aman were to be per- 
fecuted becaufe he held this or that religi- 
ous, or this or that political opinion, he 
ought to leave this country : it did not de- 
ferve the name of his country. Dr. Priewt- 
ley, both in his private and public charac- 
ter, was an honour to fociety, and held 
forth as bright an example of every virtue 
2s any man in the country. But if a 
man’s property were to be deftroyed, and 
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his life put in imminent danger, becaufe he 
held certain political opinions, or becaufe 
he preached certain doétrines, he ought to 
fell his country, and leave it immediately. 
He did not profefs to agree with doétor 
Prieftley either in his religious or in his 
political opinions ; but if lie had been at 
Birmingham when the riots tock place, he 
fhould have rifqued his life in the protec- 
tion of doétor Prieftley’s honfe ; and the 
more fo, becaufe he differed in opinion 
from him. By perfecution, the fimallett 
fe& in the countiy, fo far from being 
crufhed, would thrive; and as he was not 
a diffenter himfelf, but a church of Eng- 
land man, he lamented extremely, that this 
would tend 'to augment the number of dif- 
fenters. The diffenters were as refpecta- 
ble and as quiet fubjeéts as any in the 
country ; and unlefs the jury convicted, 
and convicted with great attention, thofe 
who had been clearly guilty, perfecution 
would make the diffenters increafe. It 
was manifeft that they had been lately per- 
fecuted in the moft infamous manner. 
¢ Gentlemen,” he continued, ‘ if you do 
not convict where the cafe calls for con- 
viction, you are enemies to your country. 
Remember you are on your oaths to dif- 
charge your duty. I have told you, and 
-ou know the fact to be fo, that do&tor 
Prieltey’s houfe was pulled down, merely 
becaufe he was a diffenter. You know 
that this is no reafon at all. Dr. Prieft- 
ley’s life is irreproachable ; and I believe 
doctor Prieftley would not have efcaped 
with his life, if he had remained half an 
hour longer. Look at theft fellows, (the 
prifoners) ; iPyou do not convict on this 
occafion, another 14th of July will come, 
and there will be other riots, and doétor 
Prieftiey himfelf will be burned. Remem- 
ber, another year is coming ; and next 
year there may be as much reafon for ce- 
Jebrating the French revolution 2s there 
was this year. I fhould not chocte to be 
prefent at fuch mectings, and } difapprove 
of them as much as any man. But Iam 
clearly of opinion, that the people of this 
country have a right to eat and drink as 
much as they pleafe, to get drunk, and to 
drink bumper toatts. If you do not con- 
vict thefe vagabond fellows, doétor Prieft- 
ley himfelf will be burned ! 

‘ Gentlemen, you have fons and grand- 
fons, and the tables will be turned on you, 
and your fons and grandfons wiil be thrown 
into the fire in the next cenwury. I call on 
you as Engli:hmen, and friends to the 
conttitution, to attend to the evidence, and 
to do your duty. You ftand in a vay 


confpicuous fituation, There are no twelve 
men in England, on whom the whole 
kingdom are looking with fo much anxiet 

and expeétation as on you. I have heard 
it faid, that they (the jury) will not con- 
viét.any one of them. I have heard in 
the ftreets’ 

Mr. Clarke, one of the counfel for the 
prifoners, faid, Mr. Coke had no right to 
{tate what he had heard in the ftreets. 

The judge faid, that Mr. Coke had 
opened the profecution with great pro- 

riety, 

. The foreman of the jury thought this 
opening* was exceedingly improper, and 
diferaceful to the jury, as it infinuated, 
that they had not faithfully Ee Ts 
their duty ; and another juror faid, he 
himitlf in a very difagreeable fituation. 
The foreman added, that he underitood 
the nature of an oath as weil as the learned 
counfel, and came there conicientioufly to 
diicharge his duty. : 

Mr. Coke faid, that he had begun with 
obferving, that he did not mean to infinu- 
ate that any prifoner had been improperly 
acquitted. He was only ftating the rea~ 
fons why the jury ought to give their at- 
tention to this bufinefs; that the eyes of 
the whole country were upon them. He 
was going to inform the jury that it was 
rumoured, (he durft fay the report was 
unfounded) that they would not conviét. 
His lordihip had approved of what he had 
faid. He again objerved, that government 
had done their duty in a manner that was 
much to their honour, and he trufted that 
the jury would alfo perform their duty. 

John Harris {wore politively to the fag 
againit all the three prifoners. The evi- 
dence of Jofeph Fotter and Alexander 
Clarke mo:e particularly affeé&ted Green. 
When the evidence for the profecution was 
clofed, an argument took place between 
the counfel, on the conftruétion of that 
c) uf in the riot aét upon which this in- 
diétinent was founded. 

The counfel for the prifoners obferved, 
that this indictment was for beginning to 
pull down and demolifh the houle of doctor 
Priettley ; it was in evidence, that before 
any of the prifoners were there the deitruc- 
tion of this houfe was begun ; and if the 
prifoncrs were not concerned in the be- 
ginning of the deftruétion of it, they were 
net within the aét, and, confequently, 
could not be convicted. 

On the other fide, it was ftated by the 
couutel for the profecution, that this act 
created two diitiné& offences.. rf, § To 
demolifh and pull down ;° and zdly, ‘ Be- 

ginning 
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gnning to demolifh and pull down.’ The 
gndictment was founded on the claufe that 
enacted penalties agzinit thofe who began 
to demolth. And if none could be con- 
viéted as a beginner to demolijfh, but thofe 
who aétually did the firit mischief, then 
this confequence mutt enfue—Suppofe a 
span at the head of twenty thoufand men, 
and he only began to pull down or demo- 
lith any building, and then the twenty 
thoufand engaged in it, bitt did not com- 

lete the deftruction of it, it was impofhi- 
fie that any of them could be pumifhed 
but their general. This was fo abfurd, 
that it was unneceflary to enlarge upon it. 
A beginning to demolifh mutt therefore 

ean a partial demolition. And fuppofe 
ann begins to demolifh, and then ano- 
ther comes up and affiits him, the fecond 
is as much a beginner to demolifh as the 
frit. 

The judge faid he thould be happy if he 
could think that the objection could avail 
the prifoners. But he conceived, that if 
the conftruction that was now contended 
for was put on this a€t, it would be con- 
trary to the intention of the legiilature at 
the time it was made, and would only 
yendex it a dead letter. Suppofe two hun- 
dred rioters came up to deftroy any houte, 
and only one began to demolith it, and that 
then the reft lent him their affiftance, the 
hundred and ninety-nine would go with- 
out any punifiment, which would totally 
defeat the intention of the legiflature. 

Green called three witneiles, one of 
whom attempted, though his evidence did 
Bot come upto it, to prove an alibi. They 

ve him a good character. 

Clifton called a very refpeétable wit- 
nefs, whom the prifoner had ferved many 
years as a journeyman. He faid he was 
aun honeft, fober, fedate man. Several 
other reipeStabie people were ready to give 
him the tame character. 

Fither called one witnefs to his charac- 
ter, who rather hurt him than did him 
any fervice. 

His lordfhip, in his charge to the jury, 
objerved, that the evidence againit Clit- 
tou was much flighter than againit the o- 
ther two prifoners. The excellent cha- 
racer given him by his mafter, wlio had 
known him fo many years, his lordthip 
faid ought to make a deep impretiion on 
their minds. The jury would diftinguifh 
his cafe from that of the other prifoners. 
Not that they fhould not find them not 
guilty alfo, it they entertained any reafon- 
able doubt of their guilt. He thought on 
the evidence, that they would have no diffi- 
culty to acquis Clifton, 


The jury found Fither aud Green 
guilty, and acquitted Clifton. 

John Stokes, alias John Payne, was 
then indiéted for beginning to demolifh 
the Old Meeting houle, in Birmingham, 
But the indiétment ftating that this Meet- 
ing houfe was in Old Meeting-houfe Lane, 
whereas it was regiftered (a form required 
by law) as Philip Lane, the judge could 
not permit the trial to proceed. 

William Shuker, the bellman of Bir- 
mingham, was indifted for beginning to 
demolith the houfe of John Ryland, efq. 
in that town. The evidence of the three 
firft witnefles was very ftrong againft him. 
But their teftimony was impeached§by {e- 
vera] other witneffes. Others gave him a 
very excellent character, as an honeft, 

aceable, inoffeniive man, whofe only 
fault was, that he loved a drop of liquor. 
The jury, therefore, in perfeét concurrence 
with the opinion of the judge, brought in 
their verdiét—Not guilty. 

Jo&ph Carelefs was indiéted for the 
fame offence. Mr. Newnham, addreffing 
the jury, obferved, that thefe profecutions 
were not carried on for the vind#tive pur- 
pofes of punifhment, but merely for the 
fake of public juftice, and to read this 
wholefome leffon to all his moft gracious 
majelty’s peaceable fubje&ts ;—* That the 
government of his majefty, and the peace 
of all his faithful fubje&ts throughout his 
wide domains, is not to be interrupted by 
a lawlefs rabble, and tumultuous rioters ;° 
that his majefty and his m‘nifters will ttand 
foyth as the aflertors and protectors of the 
Enghith law. ¢ That’ continued Mr. 
Newnham, ‘is the tenure, and the only 
tenure, by which you and J, and every 
nan who hears me, hold every thing that 
is dear tous. It is by that fecurity alone 
we live, and under which we enjoy our 
liberty. It is not at the capricious will 
of tumultuous rabble that we are to hold 
either our opinions or our property. Itis 
not becaufe a lawlefs rabble has attacked 
the town of Birmingham, that hitherto 
peaceable feat of commerce, that men are 
to fit quiet under the difturbance of their 
houfts and families ; nor are they to fuffer 
becaufe an irrefiftible mob chooies to take 
umbrage at this or that.man, and to pull 
down his houfe, deftroy his property, and 
reduce him to beggary. . 

‘Gentlemen, this is one of thofe cafes 
which the civil magiftrates could not quell: 
it remained for the flow, but irrefiftible 
Jaw of the country, which I defire to live 
under, and which I know every man that 
hears me reveres. ‘The law, though it 
has leaden heels, has iron hands, and will 
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fooner or later bring to punifhment the 
perfons concerned in thefe riots. I do not 
ftate to you the general confufion and the 

eneral deftruction of the town of Birm- 
ingham ; I do not ftate to you the inter- 
ruption of that commeice, by which it 
has grown great and important in Europe; 
I do vot ftate to you the precarious tenure 
by which every man, from the 14th to 
the 16th of July laft, held his property, 
,at the caprice of the mad affembly there 
collected ; but I ftate this to you, that the 
prifoner at the bar ftands here to acquit 
himfelf before you, the only conftitutional 
tribunal of the country, and who are to 
decide whether he is or is not guilty 
of the offence with which he ftands 
charged. 

* Gentlemen, I do not put it.to your 
feelings, I demand nothing but that jultice 
which the law of England expeéts from 
juries. When once a jury departs from 
that, the law is vague and perfectly un- 
certain. It is on evidence alone that I 
demand your juftice. Whether your ver- 
dig&t be for the prifoner or for the public, 
is to me moft perfectly indifferent. All 
that I expe& is, that you will attend to 
your oaths and to the evidence.” 

Two witnefles fwore pofitively to the 
faét charged again‘t the prifoner. But a 
third witnefs {tated, that the prifoner had 
endeavoured to preferve fome pigs on the 
premifes, and that as the mob were going 
to fet fire to a hay-loft, he threw out fome 
truffes of hay, to prevent its being burned ; 
and that upon this, the mob threw fome 
fire at him, becaufe he withed to preferve 
the hay. 

The judge firft ftated the evidence for 
the profecution, and next obfepwed, that 
one witnefs had been called to fhéw that 
the prifoner did not come there to do any 
injury, but to preferve the property. But 
his lordfhip obierved, that thele pigs were 
not in the room where the bow window 
was, and which he endeavoured to demo- 


- ith ; and he thought that the whole con- 


duét of the prifoner,—his faying, ‘ come 
my lads we will foon have it down,’ and 
his taking a ftick and a¢ctually demolithing 

rt of the houfe with his own hand (which 

ad appeared in evidence) did not furnifh 
avery ftrong proof that he came there 
for the son of fuppretiing the riot. 
The jury, however, were the fole judges 
on this bufinefs. If they were of opinion 
on this evidence, that this man was inftru- 
mental in the demolition of Mr. Ryland’s 
houfe, and that he was really one of the 
mob, calling out ‘ Church and king,’ 


they would conviét him ; but if they were 
of a different opinion, they would find 
him not guilty.—The jury acquitted him. 

William Hands, alias Hammonds, was 
indi€&ted for the fame offence; when Mr. 
Newnham thus addrefled tie jury. 

¢ Gentlemen of the jury, 
‘I rife up, under the moft ferious ime 
reffion, and with a great deal of feeling, 
ai to ftifle that feeling as far as it is con- 
fiftent with my duty, and with the utmaft 
deference to you, to ftate to you, under 
the correétion of the court, that your only 
guide upon this occafion, is the folema 
oath you have taken, and the evidence you 
will hear. 

* Gentlemen, you bave heard the chargs 
againit the prifoner, that he, in company 
with a riotous aflembly of perfons, came 
to the houfe of Mr. Ryland, in Birming- 
ham; that they, and the prifoner, mf 
was one that was aélive among them, 
without liftening to any intreaties, began 
to pull down his houfe. Gentlemea, 
whatever feelings you may have about 
you, they had no feelings of humanity 
about them, but carried into execution the 
purpofe of deftruction for which they were 
aflembled. If you think this oppofition 
to the law, which is our protector; if 
you thifik this oppofition to evidence can 
be thewn with impunity, and that you 
are under no obligation to call God to 
witnefs the truth of your verdi&t—I do 
not call upon you to proteét your own 
property, becaufe of that I will fay no- 
thing ; but I call on you as a fet of jury- 
men, to decide according to evidence. If 
you think this cafe, when proved, does 
not call upon you for judgment, I with 
you to fleep quietly in your beds.” 

Two witnefles {wore pofitively to the 
fact. ‘The judge, in his charge to the 
jury, obierved, that it was totally indiffer- 
ent to him, if they couid be fatisfied with 
their own confciences to acquit every pri- 
foner. It was totally indifierent’ to him 
whether or no they adopted any of the 
oblervations that he fhould make to them. 
He faid he knew nothing of the prifoners, 
but it was his duty to ftate the evidence 
as it was. It was the duty of the jury to 
decide on the evidence. The jury brought 
in their verdi& Guilty. 

James Watkins was indiéted for the 
fame cifence; but only one witnefs ap- 
pearing againft him, he was was acquitted. 
On leaving the bar, he quaintly faid, 
* Your fervant, gentlemen.’ 

Daniel Rofe, aged 16, was charged 
witi beginning to pull down the — 


hou 
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houfe of John Taylor, efq. at Afton, 
when Mr. Newnham thus addreffed the 


© Gentlemen of the jury, 

€ Though the prifoner at the bar ftands 
charged with riots of the moft dangerous 
nature, and deftruétive of that elegant 
manfion belonging to a perfon whofe fa- 
mily has almoft been the father of Bir- 
mingham} yet, when I look at him, and 
confider his youth, that he is not above 
fixteen, I compaffionate that youth, and 
will not call evidence againft him, in or- 
der to fhew that government, on every 
proper occafion, is as much difpofed to 
thew lenity, as any one of you of the 
jury. He was press of courfe. 

Mr. Clarke, counfel for the prifoner, 
obferved, that he thought it was but doing 
juftice to Mr. Newnham to fay, that he 
had conduéted the profecutions with the 
utmoft candour, and with the greate(t ho- 
nour to government and himfelt. 

Mr. Newnham faid, examples muft be 
made, though government had not the leaft 
inclination to feek after blood. 

The bufinefs being finifhed about ten 
at night, the rioters who had been con- 
victed were put to the bar, when the judge 
faid, that the offence of which they had 
been found guilty was of fuch a nature, 


that none of them could expeét the leaft 
mercy, nor any alteration in the fentence 
which the law infli&ted. ¢ It is mercy to 
the public’, he continued, ¢ to execute the 
law in making an example of perfons who 
have been guilty of fuch crimes, in order 
to preferve the property of the induftrious 
and innocent, and to prevent them from 
depredations by fuch perfons as you are. 
All the fervice I can poffibly do you, is 
to recommend it to you to employ the 
fhort time that will be permitted to you 
to live in this world, in order to fecure a 
happy eternity. ‘The certainty of death, 
and that very fpeédily, requires a fpeedy 
repentance. 

His lordthip then paffed the awful fen- 
tence of the law. 

On leaving the town, his lordfhip or- 
dered thefe four rioters, Francis Rodney, 
John Green, Bartholomew Fifher, and 
William Hands, together with Edward 
Brown, for highway robbery, and Wil- 
liam Millington, for horfe-ftealing, to be 
executed on the 8th of September next, 
at the ufual place of execution, near War- 
wick.—Bartholomew Fifher and William 
Hands were afterward reprieved, and the 
former pardoned. The others fuffered, in 
purfuance of their fentence. 


THE BRITISH MUSE. 


THe COUNTRY BALL, 


[From Amufement, a Poetical Eflay, by 
HENRY JaMEs Pye, Efq.] 


BRITANNIA fcarcely owns a town fo 
{mall 

As not to boaft its periodic ball, 

Where, when full-orb’d, Diana pours her 
light, 

And gilds thedarknefs of the wintry night, 

The village beaux and belles their hours 
employ 

In the full fwing of fathionable joy -— 

Afidethe unfinith’d handkerchief is thrown, 

And the fair fempftrefs now adjults, her 


own : 
The apothecary quits the unpounded pill, 
Even the tenting drops his sae quik, 
And, ’ 4 eyes the fprightly dance be- 
old, 
Forgets to drain the widow's purfe of 
gold.— 
To thele *tis joy.—But even the courtly 
train, 
Anxious the dregs of pleafure’s bowl to 
drain, 
7 


When, fully fated with each fplendid thow 

That elegance and grandeur can beitow, 

To rural folitude they fly, will there 

This faint refletion of amufement thare. 

When from Southampton’s or from Brigh- 
ton’s fhore, 

Which charm’'d when London revelry was 
o'er, 

The fading beauty of autumnal hours, 

Recallsthe {portiman to his native bowers, 

To tell his neighbours all the toils of 
ftate, 

Recount of public cares the enormous 
weig t, 

And how he flumber’d through the 
long debate ; 

His wife and daughters quit the Gothic hall 

To tafte the raptures of the ruftic ball. 

The high-born miffes, infolent and vain, 

Scorn while they mingle with the homely 
train, 

Still at the top, in {pite of order, ftand, 

And hardiy touch a mean plebeian hand ; 

While madam, eager ‘mid the card-room’s 
ftrife, 

Infults the lawyer's and the curate’s wife, 

Now 
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Now finiles contemptuous, now with anger 
burns, 

And domineers and feolds, and cheats by 
turns j 

Pleas’d on the village gentry to retort 

Slights the receives trom ducheffes at court. 


Tue COUNTRY FAIR. 


{ From the Same. ] 


BEHOLD the trarfperts of yon feitive 
{cene, 
Where the wide country on the tented 
echt 
Its inmates pours, impatient all to fhare 
The expeéled pleafures of the annual fair ! 
See to the amorous youth and village maid 
‘The pediar’s filken treafury difplay'd ; 
The liquorith bey the yellow fimnel eyes ; 
The champion’s cudgel wins the envied 
prize ; 
The martial trumpet calls the gazers in 
Where lions roar, or fierct hyenas grin. 
Refpontive to the tabor’s Sprightiy found, 
Behold the jingling morrice beat the 
ground, 
The neighing courfer fleck and trick'd for 
fale, ° 
Grains in his paunch and ginger in his 
tail ; 
The dwarf and giant painted to the life, 
The {pirit-Ritring drum; and thrili-ton’d 
fife, 
Prelufive to the warlike {Speech that charms 
The kindling heroes of the plain to arms. 
Here blifs uinfeign’d in every cye we trace; 
Here heart-felt mirth illumines every face; 
For pleafure here has never lcarn’d to cloy, 
But days of toil chliven hours of joy: 
Joy, how unlike its unfubitahtial thade 
Which faintly haunts the midnight maf- 
querade, 
Where the diftorted vizard ill eonceals 
The deep ennui each languid botom feels, 
And, but for fhame, each votry of de- 
light, 
Fatigued withall the nonfin& of the night, 
Would, like “fquire Richard, teek with 
fated eye 
Wreftling and ba¢k{word for variety. 
Nor do I fatle—worn with conftant 
"care 
Of fev’rith riot and fantattic glare, 
From fplendid luxury our youth refort 
"To all the roughnefs of barbarian fport; 
And leave each fofter elezai.ce of town 
To fhare the paitime of the ruftic clown j 
Crowd to beheld, on the forbidden flare, 
Chrittian and Jew in bloody fight engage, 
Anvuiement in a fratur’d thoulder {py, 
And gaze with rapture on a batter'd eye. 
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SONNET: 


On feeing fome Landfeapes in Nerdles 
work, by Mifs M. Watts. 


fINERVA’s piipil! will Maria deign 
Tofinile, induigent, ona poet’s lay t 
Who dares, her marcblefs mefit, thus 
difploy . 
In artlefs verfe, noi tries {mooth flats” 
i try’s itrain ; 
To win her Clafie earj—he knows how 
vain; ; 
Tho’ fav’ving Phoebus lent his bright- 
eft ray, 
From truth’s plain path; infidious fhould 
‘ he ftray, 
To liope th’ approvance of her tafte to 
gain: 
‘Tis hers! with more than mimic paints 
ing’s art, | 
In magic chains our raptur’d fouls to 


binds |. 
While Nature's beauties from licr necdle 
ftart, 
The fair crestion of her eultur’d mind ; 
Such warnith! fuch icfinsis! on he¢ 
Giuvats clow, 
As Pouffin’s tints, or Lorrain’s; ne'er 
could fhow; 
Hackney, Sept. ty 
1791. 
SONNET: rut TEAR. 
By Mrs. Rozinson: 
A®! luft'rous gem, bright einblem of 
the heart, 
That nobly fcorns a berrow'd ray to 
fhare, 
Whofe gentle pow’r can break. the {peils 
of care, 


And fcoth, with lenient balm; the keeneft 
fimait ; 


WwW. T. 


Whether from holy Friendthip’s vow pro- 
fan’a, 
Or the dire frenzy of unpitied love 5 
Whether froii ¢herifh’d paffion unres 
train’d, 
Or the worft pang the jealous mind cam 
~ prove ; 
Yet, if fad mem’ry ling’ring o’er paft woe, 
Calls thee; foft tremblery from thy cryl- 
tal throve 
And fternly bids tii} pearly incenfe flow, 
Even wher the treach’rous pSantont 
Hope is fown.; be 
How fickle are the pitts try rays impart, 
At ence the baim and. poiion of the 
hearts 
Be 


SON. 
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SONNET to the SETTING SUN. 


{ From Mrs. Pearfon’s Poems. } 


PARENT of Beauty! oft as I behold 
The veil of evening thy refplendence 
fhroud, 
See thee empurple yon flow-failing cloud, 
And o’er the ocean fhow’r a paler gold; 
And from this height difcern a deeper hue 
Steal 7 yon wood, checking the linnet’s 
ay, 
Hear its callienes cadence die away, 
And mark the rock-rofe droop beneath the 
dew ; 
‘The grandeur of his powerful hand I own, 
Who clothes in amber light thy morning- 
throne, 
And bids thee in the zenith radiant fhine ; 
But ~~ from weitern fkies thy beauty 
Ows, 
His mercy in thy foften'd fplendor glows, 
And fills my penfive ioul with love di- 
. vine | 


SONNET. 


On the Grave of a Village Maid, who 
died in her 2oth Year. 


By Mrs. CHARLOTTE SMITH. 
O# thou! who fleep'it where hazle 


bands entwine, 
The vernal grais, with paler violets dreft, 
I would, fweet maid! thy humble bed 
were mine, 
And mine, thy calm and enviable reft. 
For never more, by human ills opprett, 
Shall thy foft {pirit fruitlefsly repine : 
Thou canit not now thy fondett hope re- 
fien 
Even in the hour that fhould have made 
thee bleft. 
Light lies the turf upon thy virgin breaft ; 
And lingering here, to love and forrow 
true, : 
The youth, who once thy fimple heart 
pofieis’d, 
Shall mingle tears with April's early dew ; 
While ftill for him, fhall faithful Memory 


fave, 
Thy form and virtues from the filent 
grave | 


The LAPLANDER : ‘a SONNET. 
By the Same. 
e7HE fhivering native, who by Ten- 
glio’s fide 

Beholds with fond regret the parting light 

Sink far away,. beneath the darkening 
tide, 

Aad leave him to long months of dreary 
night, 





Yet knows, that fpringing from the eaftern 
wave, 
The fun’s glad beams thall re-illume his 


way, 

And, from the fhows, fecur'd within his 
cave, 

He waits in patient hope—returning day. 

Not fo the fufferer feels, who; oer the 
watte 

OF joylefs life, is deftin’d to deplore 

Fond love forgotten, tender friendfhip 
patt, 

Which, once extingtifh’d, can revive no 


more : 
Over the blank void he looks with hopelefs 





pain ; 
For him thofe beams of heaven fhall never 
fhine again. 


VERSES in honour of THOMSON, 


By Mr. Burns. 


Hile virgin Spring, by Eden’s flood, 
Unfolds her tender mantle green, 
Or pranks the fod in frolic mood, 
Or tunes Eolian ftrains between : ;*) 


While Summer, with a matron grace, 

Retreats to Dryburgh’s cooling fhade, 

Yet oft, delighted, tops to trace 

The progrefs of the {piky blade : 

While Autumn, bencfa&tor kindy , 4 

By Tweed ereéts his aged head, 

And fees, with felf-approving mind, 

Each creature on his bounty fed : 

While maniac Winter rages o’er 

The hills whence claffic Yarrow flows, 

Routing the turbid torrents roar, ‘ 

Or fweeping wiid a waite of fnows : 

So long, {weet Poet of the year, 

Shall bloom that wreath thou well haf 
won 5 

While Scotia, with exulting tear, 

Proclaims that Thomlon was her fon. 


To J. F. Cawtueorng, efq. M. P. for 
Lincoln, on his being made Colonel of 
the Weitmintter Battalion of Militia. — 


(CAwtHorng, the friend of fair Bri- 
tannia’s ile, 

Where arts and commerce ever deign to 
finile ; 

Since thy lov'd name includes _whate'er 
we know 

From virtue or beneficence can flow, 

Thy — mind, I hope, will not ree 
u 

This grateful tribute of an artlefs mufe ; 

Thy polith’d manners, thy refin’d good 
fenfe, 5 


Thy affability, and complaifance, 


hofe 
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Where oft 7 infant mind, 2 parent’s love 


Thofe pleafing virtues of a noble mind, 
That leave the beft defcription far behind ; 
Deferve a more ingenious learned lay, 
‘Than thefe imperfeé& lines prefume to pay. 
Bleft be the day, bleft the aufpicious 


prasad 

To freedom, and her friends, for ever 
dear ! 

When firft Britannia, on her lift of fame, 

With peals of joy enroll’d thy honour’d 
name— 

Whene’er the Jearned Senators among, 

Where lift'ning hundreds hang upon the 
tongue ; 

By truth, wit, reafon, plead Britannia’s 
caufe, 

Defend her liberties, and guard her laws ; 

By Chatham's arguments, by Tully’s 
fenfe, 

By peripicuity, by eloquence ; 

Improve her Statutes, and her aéts refine, 

Extend her commerce, and her rights de- 


fine r 
Harangue the fenate, in the field com- 
mand, 


Bid foreign climes revere thy native land; 

Her armies conquer, bid her viét’ries roll 

From Albion round the line, from pole 
to pole! 

Till Neptune’s navies, Britain's guard and 
pride, 

Unload both Indies wealth at ev'ry tide : 

Review whate’er was great in days of yore, 

And be, what Cincinnatus was before. 
O may thy life in public long remain, 
To blefs the happieft and the beit of men ; 
To ferve thy country, and the belt of 
kings, 

From fe the ftatefinan’s higheft ho. 
nour f{prings.—— 

While London pouss whate’er can give 
thee joy, 

Doft thou on native friends one thought 
employ? 

Where erit the Romans rais’d the war- 
like mound, 

Where Agricola * fafe prote&tion + 
found, 

While ancient Longovicum ¢ mark’d 
the rifing ground, 

Where tow’rs the lofty maft, the flying 
fail, 

While flowing Lune meanders down the 
vale || ; 

Where art ed commerce all their charms 
unite 

To yield the merchant and the fage de- 


light, 
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Has taught thro’ all the fciences to rove. 
Whate’er from affluence, virtue; fame, can 


flow ; * 
Whate’er completes felicity below, ’ 
May bountcous heav'n, im rich abundancey 


ur « 
On tus cal thine, till life’s declining 
hour ; pe 
Then rife immortal from terreftrial thingsy 
To reign for ever with the King of kings. 
Lancafter, Sept. 3. W.H. 


SonNET. To the EVENING PRIMROSEs 


GENTLE flower, now raife thy head, 

Greet the evening's fober grey 4 
See the burning hours are fled, 

Far, far gone, the fultry day! 

Day inimical to thee, 

Flowret of the filent thade, 
Dead to folly’s wanton glee, 

Or noontide gambols of the glade. 
Serious fentimental {weet, 

Could my moments, foft as thine, 
Glide within this bleft retreat, 

Years of pregnant blifs were mine! 
Whilethou, how foon thy lovely tifemutt get 
And mine muft linger, much too long, 

within the vale of woe, 


To CHLOE: From the Latin. 
By the late Rev. J. WesLey. 
A’ 


o'er fair Chloe's rofy cheek, 
Carelefs a little vagrant patt 5 
With artful hand around his waift, — 
A flender chain the virgin caft. | 
As Juno near her throne above 
Her {pangled birds delights to fee 
As Venus has her fav’rite dove, 
Chloe fhall have her fav’ rite flea. | 


Plexs’d with his chains, with nimble fteps | 
He o'er her fnowy bofom ftray’d ; 

Now on her panting breaft he leaps, 
Now hides hetween his little head. 


Leaving at length his old abode, 
“He found, by thirft or fortune led, 
Her {welling lips that brighter glow'd 
Than rofes in their native bed. ‘ 


Chloe, your artful bands undo, 
Nor be your captive’s fafety fear ; 
No artful bands are needful now, 
To keep the willing vagrant here. 
While on that heaven "tis given to ftay, 
(Who would not with to be fo bleft ?) 
No force can drive him once awa 


Till death fhall {eize his deftin'd breatt. 


* The Roman general, who built the ancient caftle at Lancafter, A. D, 80. 

+ From the Picts and Caledonians in time of war. . 

{| The vale of Lonfdale, | 
THE &- 


3} The Romana name for Lancafter, 


Kea 
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THE THEATRE. 


N Thurfday, Sept. 22, his Maiefty’s 

Company, from the Theatreeroyal in 
Diury-lane, performed for the firft time 
im the King’s Theatre, Haymarket, under 
the management of Mr. Kemble. The 
entertainments were a new Prelude, called 
Poor Orp Drury!!! the produftioa 
or Mr. Cobb, The Haunted Tower, and 
The Pannel. 

The fhort time fince it had been deter- 
mined to occuny this theatre hed not been 
fulficient to enable the workmen to perf. t 
what was intended fo foon as was expett- 
ed ; nor could they be got out in time for 
opening the doors in the afternoon ; this 
delay, and the difficulty of finding the 
wey to the different parts of the houle, 
cculcd fome difguit, and the manager was 
very urgently called for. 

In vain did Palmer, Parfons, and others 
concerned in the Prelude, attempt to ad- 
dicts the audience. Nothing like filence 
could be procured till Mr. Kemble ap- 
‘peare i. He afftrred the audience, that 
ever fince he had had the honour of con- 
ducting any part of their amufements, it 
had been as much as poffible his endca- 
vour, and he deemed it at the fame time 
his duty, to do every thing which he 
thought would afford them {atisfaction, 

Mr. Kemble farther faid, when ke was 
acquatnted with the caufe of their diffarif- 
faction, it thould be his earnc& endeavour 
to remove it. A paper was then conveyed 
to him, from the pit, which fignified the 
caule of difapprobation was the delay of 
opening the doors, and the inconveni- 
ences of the patfaves, which Mr. Kemble 
proimiling fhould be remedied en the next 
Openine of the theatre, the Prelude was 
futfered to procecd. 

The lattcr part of the Prelude, repre. 
fenting:a view of Parnaflus, with the Gads 
in the furrounding clouds, Apollo ftand- 
img in tront, to whom Mercury introduced 
Melpomene, Thalia, Euterpe, and Terp- 
fichore, in recitative, with mott charming 
fymphonies by Mr. Storace, was pati- 
ently heard, and generalty applauded. 
‘The charaéter of Mercury was perfonated 
by Mr. Sedgwick, that of Apollo, by Mr. 
Dignum; Melpomene, Mrs. Powell ; 
Thalia, Mrs. Gocdall ; Euterpe, Mifs 
Collins ; and Terptichore, by Mifs De 
Camp. The Prelude ended with a dance 
and chorus, 

Under juch circumftances as we have 
fiated, it was impoffitle for the perform- 
ers to do juitice to their refpogtive charag- 


ters, or for us tadetail the ftory of what is 
entitled Poor Opp Drury!!! We 
underttand, however, that the Prelude was 
intended 1s a pleafant laugh at the change 
ef fcene among the actors, Parfons abju- 
ring comedy, and as he was determined 
to be heard, infilting on performing Ham~ 
let, damning Kemble’s mew readings, and 
informing his fellows of the fock, that his 
Han.let fhould give fuch readings as never 
were dreamt of by any body but himfelf. 
Wewitzer’s charaster was that of a French 
Critic, who, in imitation of the ancients, 
wanted to have every part reprefented by 
two comedians, one to givo the aétion, 
another the words. Mr. Bland perfona, 
ted an Italian Singer, and, if he could have 
been heard, would have adinirably caricar 
tured an Opera Caftrato. During the 
performance, the following was fung by 


Mr. Sedgwick and Mr. Dignum : 


Mercury. 

The tragic Mufe in high indignant tone, 
Cails the dramatic regions ail her own, 
While gay Thalia too afferts her claim, 
Lofing a fitter in a rival’s name ; 
There light Terpiichore her claim difplays, 
Joiaing the fong with dance’s wily miaze, 
And fee Euterpe in a lyric lay, 
Throughout thefe realms aflerts her an- 

cient fway. 


Apollo, 
Let not the fcenic fifters difagree, 
Aiflifted by the gay Terpfichore, 
And tweet Euterpe’s magic power of fong, 
The Queen of Tears in jutt divided 
iway, 
Shall, with Thalia, rule the fage as long 
As Nature's children Shakipeare’s pow- 
ey obey. 


The extraordinary expences attending 
the temporary removing of the Company 
from Drury Lane to this magnificent 
theatre, being eftimated at upward of 
11,000), for the feafon, an addition was 
made to the prices of admiffion into the 
Boxes and Pit, namely Boxcs 6s. half 
price 3s.—-Pitt 3s. 6d.—half price as. 
—There is no One Shilling gallery. 

The alteratians which have been made 
in the audience part of this theatre, chiefly 
confit in the dematition of a great numer 
of partitions, which coniiituted the private 
Boxes—the mode of il!uminating it - the 
difpofition ot the Boxes on the tage +the 
addition of itage-doors, and new rrontil= 
ipiege, and the contraction of the orchgitr:. 
f Pro 
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Proceepincs of the Firft Session of the Seventeenth Parliament of 
Great Britain, continued from page 146. 


In the houfe of lords, on Monday, May 
16, lord Portchefter moved, ¢ ‘That a 
mefface be fent to the commons, to inform 
them that this houfe is ready to proceed on 
the trial of Warren Haftings, efq.” 

The lord chancellor faid, that this was 
not the proper mode of difcuffing the order 
ef the day, which was, to confider the re- 
port of the committee. The report ought 
to have been referred to a committee of 
privileges ; and when the fubjeét had been 
coniidered by the committee, it might then 
be reported to the houfe, who would have 
an opportunity of deciding upon it. Af- 
ter they had fearched for precedents, that 
day had been appoineed to take the report 
into confideration, whether the impeach- 
ment abated or not by the diffolution cf 
parliament ; and therefore that queftion 
mutt be confidered, before any other could 
occur. After they had determined that 
the impeachment did not abate, then it 
might be proper to confider whether a 
meflage, fuch as had been moved for, 
ought to be fent tothe commons. ‘Three 
queitions immediately occurred, which he 
conceived to be proper to be referred to the 
committee of privileges. The firft was, 
whether an impeachment, brought up and 
proceeded on in the laft parliament, was 
now depending ? 2dly, If the impeachment 
were depending, was it depending in fiatu 
guo? 3dly. By what procefs, that man 
was to be called on, who, if he underftood 
the queftion rightly, was now neither a 
prifoner, nor under bail, and whether, in 
cafe that man did not appear, they could 
fue his recognizance ? 

The cafe of Fowles and Geldard, in 
the year 1620, was immediately in point. 
The diffolution in 1621, put an end to the 
impeachment, The duke of Bucking- 
ham’s cafe, the fecond of Charles the firft, 
was likewife in point: on the 8th of June, 
that impeached lord put in his anfwer, and 
on the 15th parliament was diflolved, No 
farther procecdings were had. It was 
true, that in 1678, in the cafe of the five 
sca lords, Arundel, Powis, Bellafyfe, 

etre, and Stafford, the lords had refolved 
that the diffolution af parliament did not 
alter the ftate of any impeachment in the 
fubfequent parliament ; but, in 1685, that 
relolution was overturned, the lords re- 
folving, that a diffolution did abate the 
wapeachment, 





Lord Mulgrave faid, the rights of the 
people, as to the queftions of property, des 
pended merely on precedent ; he concciv- 
ed, however, that the proceedings of that 
houfe were not to be guided fo much by 

recedent a# by their own difcretion, 
Prenients ought to be foilowed where 
they were right, and to be avoided where 
our anceftors had been guilty of error. 
There was a wide difference between the 
courts below and that houfe, with regard 
to the authority of precedents. The bufi- 
nef{s of the houfe of lords, as a court of 
judicature, was to try great caufes ; caufes 
that were too important for the inferior 
covrts, and where the perfons concerned 
were beyond the grafp of the ordinary 
courts of juftice. Thecourts below fhould 
be confined ftri&tly to pofitive rules of law ; 
but how did that apply to that court, 
which was formed for great and extraor- 
dinary occafions ? They could not be tied 
down by fuch rules. 

With refpe& to the queftion, whether 
an impeachment abates by a diffolution, he 
clearly thought it did not ; and that a 
contrary conduét could not be maintain- 
ed, without a violation of juftice and com- 
mon fenfe. If it were to be fupported in 
that houfe, there would be at once an end 
to the power of impeachment in the houfe 
of commons ; it would be a manifeit ine 
juftice to the individual, who was the ob- 
je&t of the profecution, by depriving him 
of the opportunity of clearing himielt of 
the charges brought againit him ; and if 
an impeachment were to abate by a diffo~ 
lution, it would be in the power of the 
king, or a minitter, to diffolve the parlia- 
ment after the culprit had been regularly 
impeached, tried, and found guilty ; fo 
that, between the period of his being con- 
victed and that of paffing the fentence, the 
whole proceeding of the impeachment, 
however juftly carried on, would be null 
and void. 

Lord Radnor followed lord Mulgrave 
in this laft argument. He added, that if 
it were determined, that the trial thould 
goon, and Mr. Haitings did not appear, 
he withed to know whether the court of 
exchequer could eftreat his recognizance 5 
as he thought it would be an aukward 
fituation, were their lordfhips to pafs the 
motion made: by the noble lord, oO achoer| 
praceed on the trial, and find no Warren 
Ratings 
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Haftings at their bar. He therefore moved, 
that the words after ‘ that’ in the motion 
of the noble lord, might be left out, and 
the following inferted inftead of them, 
* That the judges do meét on Wednefday 
to deliver then opinions, Whether, by his 
recognizance, Mr. Haftings is ftill bound 
to appear before the lords in parliament, 
when called on ?’ 

Lord Loughborough thought it impro- 
ptr, to refer the queition to the judges 
then, when it might come before them le- 
galiy afterward. 

Lord Hawkefbury arcued againft the 
motion, wifhing the fubject to be referred, 
on account of its great magnitude, to a 
committee of privileges. 

The marquis of Lan“lown was of the 
farne opinion with lord Mulgrave with re- 
Speét to precedents and the inexp:diency of 
conforming in their court to the pragice of 
the courts below. But he thought the 
queftion of too great magnitude to be de- 
cided on immediately. The fubjeft had 
been debated three days in the commons, 
and their lordthips could not think it lefs 
incumbent to give it a full confideration. 
He confidered the queftion as entirely un- 
connected with party, and concluded by 
frying, that God forbid miniiters, at an 
t me, fhould venture to make party quei- 
tions of {uch as this. 

Lord Grenville faid, that if ever there 
was a queflion unconnected with party, it 
was the prefent. He was decidedly of 
opinion, that an impeachment did not a- 
bate by a diffolution of parliament, and 
therefore he thought the motion made by 
the noble lord the moit effectual way of 
proceeding. 

Lord Stormont remarked, with refpeé to 
the precedents adduced, that the refolution 
of 1678, was a {trong proof ofa general o- 
pinion among the greateft men of the time, 
that impeachments by the commons did 
not abate by a diffolution. The refolution 
ef 16865 did indeed appear to refcind the 
former ; but when he confidered the cir- 
cumftances under whjch that refoltition 
had paffed, and the grofs fervility of the 
time, he could not allow it to be of weight. 
From al} the cireumftances, there was rea- 
fon to believe, that the refolution of 1678 
was not confidered as refcinded by that of 
3685; but that it was, and ftill continued 
to be, the law and praétice of parliament, 
All lerylative proceedings, left incom- 
plcte, tell to the ground by a prorogation, 
and ju% fo by a difelution; but ail judi- 
¢ial proceedings remained in fatu quo af- 
fer 2 prevogation, and juft fo witer a diflor 

3 


lution. It had been alleged, as a reafon 
againtt the continuance of an impeachmetit 
from parliament to parliament, that their 
lordthips were not the fame judges after a 
diffolution as before. If it were meant 
only that new members were introduced 
among them, in a body confilting of fo 
large a number, there muft, in the natural 
courfe of things, be frequent individual 
changes ; and if it were to be contended 
that a judicial proceeding mutt abate on 
that account, no fuch proceeding could 
continue with certainty through a fin- 
gle fefion. ‘The commons; it was alfo 
faid, were not the fame accufers. It was 
true, that the hofe of commons that pre- 
ferred the impeachment exifted no longer ; 
but the very impeachment was preferred in 
the name and on the behalf of all the 
Commons of England. They were the ac- 
culers, and it could not be faid, that be- 
caufe their repreicntatives who aéted for 
them were diffolved, they were alfo diffulv- 
ed and exilted no longer. 

Lord Stanhope faid, that if an impeach. 
ment were to be {topped by a diffolution, 
that remedy which was given to. the peo- 
ple againit the abuié of power (for fuch the 
right of impeachment was,) would be 
completely defiroyed, A minifter might 
at any time make ufe of the power which 
he had abvufed to fcreen hinfelf, or any of 
his inttruments from public juftice. The 
cafe of the duke of Leeds, who was im- 
peached in 1695, and the articles exhihi- 
ted againft him in 1701, appeared to him 
decifive ; becaufe the lords having voted 
that the articles be difmiffed, ‘ the Com- 
mons not profecuting,’ was an exprefs ac- 
knowledgment that, if the Commons had 
profecuted, the articles could not have been 
diimitied. 

The lord chancellor was decidedly of 
pinion, that impeachments did abate by 
a diffolution of parliament. When they 
talked, he faid, of the great advantages of 
the right of impeachment, they ought not 
to forget the great feverity of it ; for that 
which was intended for the protection of 
the public at large, might be converted in- 
to an inftrument of opprefiion to indivi- 
duals, Jt had been obferved, that it im- 

achments abated by a diflolution, the 
lea might diffolve the parliqment when- 
ever he pleafed, and confequently prevent 
all the effe&ts of an impeachment. But 
this was not a decifive objection, The 
exercife of ail power was, from its very 
nature, liable to abufe. But it was un- 
fair to argue thence, that becaufe the pow- 
eg of the crown to ftop an impeachment 
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might he abufed, no fuch power could ex- 
itt. If no power could exift that was ca- 
pable of abufe, no po whatever could 
exit. The judicial power of parliament 
«was No more permanent than that of judges 
of Oyer and Terminer. Parliaments were 
fummoned for fpecisl purpofes, as judges 
were fent with a ipecial ceminiffion, and 
the legal termination of the ane was 3 
much the termination of judicial power as 
that of the other. The accufers were faid 
to be permanent, becaufe the commons of 
Great Britain were the acculers. The 
impeachment was preferred tn their name, 
and conducted only by their delegates. It 
was an ungracious thing to take from the 
compliments that were uiuaily paid to the 
people, but were they known in any legal 
‘orm but in the boule of commons? Some 

of them were reprefented, many of them 
were unreprefented. ‘They were all vir- 
tually reprefonted by the houfe of com- 
mons, and there alone it was, that their 
efficiency was known in law. The houfe 
of commons might be {aid virtually to re- 

efent their lordthips ; they granted their 
fordthips money, as well as that of the 
peopie ; and on the ground of virtual re- 
picientation, they might as well fay, that 
a grant of moncy ought to continue from 
pwliament to parliament, as an mpeach- 
meni. 

Lord Loughborough conceived, that the 
intention of an impeachment was to obtain 
jultice ; and that if fuch impeachment by 
any parliamentary form were arretied in its 
progvels, then juffice loit us force. An 
klea had been cuiertained, that the trial 
thould ceafe, becaufe the accuiers and the 
judges received a civil death by the diffo- 
lution of parliament ; but this was a mif- 
taken notion ; for although the individuals 
who compofed the reprcieniation of the 
people changed, the lords and commons 
exilted. Moreover, that impeachments did 
not. abate on a diffolution, was che opision 
in thofe times when the law was beit un- 
derftood, and when the law prevailed. 
He controyerted the lord chanccllor’s doc- 
trine, that the howfe of commons did not 
impeach in the name of ali the pecple of 
England. They did emphatically proie- 
cute IN THE NAME AND ON THE LE- 
HALF OF ALL the peopk of Fugiand. 
The noble and learned lord had iaid, that 
the houfe of commons did not realiy, but 
only virtually, r-preient the people ot Eng- 
land ; but the fact was, that they were 
fenut to parliament as repreientatuives of 
the whole people, by thele ¢usiitied to 
@hoote repreientatives 5 and the clearcit 


f of this was, that which the noble and 
rned Jord had himfcli ated, the power 
of the commons to grant {upplies. What 
was it conveyed the money into the publie 
coffers out of the pockets of the people of 
all ranks and delcriptions individually ? - 
The vote of the hovle of commons, who 
were conftitutionally vetted with the pow- 
ers of voting the money of all the people, 
and to apply the money fo voted to the 
promotion of the gencral intereft of the 
whole. It was therctore indifputable, that 
the houfe of commons reprefented ail the 
people of England, and voted and profe- 
cuted in their, name and behalf, ver 
lordfhips voted for theméelves, ard had 
the Gngle advantage of being the judges 
before whom popular profecutions of the 
firit and highelt order, viz. impeachments, 
were brought to trial by the houle of com- 
mons, who on thole occalions were the 
accufers. In fettling the conftitution, e- 
very thing that was ingle and indivifible, 
was wiicly lodged with thejr lordihips 5 
every thing that was divilible, was given 
equally to the two houtts, after the difcon- 
tinuance ef the ancient cuftom of parlia- 
ment, of both lords and commons fitting 
in one chamber. Hence every thing that 
was judicial was vefled in that houle ; and 
every thing of legifiative nature divided e- 
quaily between the two; and this it was 
gave the true poife and character to our 
conititution ; a monarchy, fomething of 
an ariftocracy, and a temperate democracy 
conilituting iis frame. Let not their lord- 
fhips, therefore, act incautioufly, with re- 
gard to the popular part of the confiite- 
uou! Let them net deny that the people 
avere any thing, lett they compelled them 
to think they were every thing. 
When the act of 3773, for continuing 


-parliamentary proceedings in certain calesy 


notwithitanding any provogaton or difle. 
lution was under confideration, it had been 
fuggetted to infert impeaghments in that 
bill; but it was omitted, not inadvertent- 
ly, but ina firm perfuafon, that it was the 
undoubted right of the eemmons to profe- 
cute impeachiments from feffion to ieilion, 
aad from parliament to parliament ; and 
that to infert apy thing collaterally decla- 
ratory of that right, would be to weaken 
it.— [he right of impeachment was. not 
to be held up as odious. It was not ealy 
to meniion any right that had net bea 


‘occaiionaily iniiuied ; but that of inypeach- 


ment had been exercifed as much for the 
pudhe good, and with as little injuitice or 

hardihip to individuals, a3 ahy other. 
It the ciowm cowld, by a diilelutton, 
put 
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put an end to an impeachment, that mode 
of profecution, defervedly admired as it 
was by foreign writers, and deferibed by 
Montefquieu as the moft beautiful feature 
of our conftitution, would become a means 
of efeape to the guilty, and a cruel weapon 
of injuftice to the innocent. It would 
then be an impoflibility to get at a bad mi- 
nifter, let his crimes be ever fo enormous ; 
our much boafted conftitution would lofe 
one of its beft fecurities; and minifterial 
re{ponfibility would become merely zomi- 
nal. He concluded by reading an extract 
from Mr. Juttice Fofter, which {poke of 
the procefs of impeachment as an inftance 
* of the conflant aGivity of the conftitu- 
tion,’ which lent a fpirit and a vigour to the 
whole, far fuperior to any thing to be 
found equal to it in the conftitutions of 
other countries.” 

Lord Kenyon faid, that it was undoubt- 
edly true, that Mr. Juftice Fofter was a 
great legal authority, but that judge, in 
one part of his writings, fupported the a- 
batement of a diffolution; and fure he 
was, Mr. juftice Fofter would not have 
countenanced fo dangerous an idea, as fuf- 
fering it to be infinuated that they were to 
confider the law as it ought to be, and not 
the law as it was. 

The earl of Guilford faid, he was afto- 
nifhed that any lord thould call for farther 
delay, confidering that the queftion had 
been agitated for fo many months. He 
was ripe to decide the main queftion then ; 
and even had he been undetermined before, 
what he had heard that night would have 
convinced him, that (coniidering the law 
@s it was, and not as it ought to be) the 
law undoubtedly was, that an impeach- 
ment did not abate by a diffolution. 

The marquis of Lanfdown rofe to read 
a M.S. of lord chancellor Nottingham, 
declaring his entire difapprobation of the 
relolution of 1678. 

Lord Loughborough rofe again, and 
faid, he had it command from earl Cam- 
den, to do that for him, which extreme 
fatigue would not permit him to do for 
him&lf, viz. to ftate that the noble and 
learned earl’s opinion coincided with his 
own, and that he had left with him an 
opinion of Selden, that the new parliament, 
jn the impeachment of the duke of Buck- 
ingham, did hold, that they might, if th 
had chofen it, have called 0 n their lord. 
thips for judgment againtt the duke; a 
clear proof that they did not think the im- 

achment was at an end! Lord Lough- 
ough iaid, he had another high autho. 


rity to quote, viz. that of a learned and 
venerable earl [Mansfield] who had au-=' 
thorifed him to fay, that if the prefent 
queftion were carried, it would be ftriStly 
conformable to the law of parliament, and 
confiftent with precedents. With regard 
to what the noble marquis had read as 4 
MS. of lord Nottingham, they, his lord- 
fhip faid, were in poffeffion of the bett 
proof of lord Nottingham's opiion, vizs 
their own journals, which contained the 
noble and learned earl’s fpeech. There 
might alfo be fome doubt as to the authens 
ticity of the MS. 

The marquis of Lanfdown defended the 
authenticityof the MS. With regard to the 
degree of credit due to its declarations, he 
could not but think a letter written in 4 
man’s clofet the year before lie died, de- 
ferved more credit than any public addrefs 
of a public man ; pavtlocesl » as in 1684 
the very circumftance lord Nottingham, in 
his letter predi¢ted, happened, viz. the re- 
vifion of the refolution of 1678, and a new 
refolution entered into to annul it. 

At length, after an unbecoming perfonal 
altercation between the bifhop of Salifbury 
and the marquis of Lanfdown, the queition 
was called for, when the lord chancellor 
put the queftion, that lord Radnor’s a- 
mendment ftand part of the motion. Con- 
tents 20; non-contents 70; majority 50. 

Lord Portchefter’s motion, that a mef- 
fage be fent to the commons, to inform 
that houfe, that the lords are ready to pro- 
ceed upon the trial of Warren Haftingss 
efy. was then put. Contents for the 
motion 60.—Non contents 18.— Majority 
48, For continuing the impeachment act- 
ewithfanding the diffolution of parliament. 

Lord Portchefter then moved, that a 
meffage be fent to the commons this day, 
that the houfe will proceed upon the trial 
of Warren Haitings, efq. on Wednefday 
the 18th ; which was ordered. 

In the houfe of commons, on Tuefday, 
a meflage was received from the lords, 
that they would proceed farther in the trial 
of Warren Hattings, efy. on Monday 
next. 

Mr. Burke congratulated the houfe on 
the decifion of their lordfhips in fupport of 
the continuance of the impzachment ;.-by 
which decifion the conttitution of the coun- 
try was maintained and.confirrmed. He 
concluded by moving the ufual orders, for 
the attendance of the commons in Weit« 
mintter Hall, which were agreed to. 


[To be continued.) 
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ProcReEss of the 


Y the Hawke Eaft Indiaman, advices 
were received, on the 4th of Septem= 
ber, that earl Cornwallis had afcended the 
Ghauts, by the Moglee Pafs, and en- 
eamped on the Table Land of Myfore, 
on the 21tof February. ‘Three forts fur- 
rendered fuccefliyely to him, in his way 
to Bangalore, before which fortrefs he 
encamped on the sth of Mirch; and, on 
the 7th, the Pettah was carried by affault, 
The firft batieries were opencd againtt 
Bangalore on the 12th: the approaches 
were carried on, with unremitted affiduity, 
in the face of Tippoo’s whole army ; and, 
on the 21ft, at night, the place was taken 
by ftorm. Our lois was very inconfidera- 
ble. After this important conquelt, earl 
Cornwallis was uncertain whether he 
thould be able to attempt the reduction of 
Seringapatam before the rains, or limit 
his views to Ouffore, and an eitablifhment 
in that part of the Mylore country. —On 
the 27th, his lordthip received the tollow- 
ing letter trom Tippoo Sultan : 


‘Some time ago your lordthip defired, 
that feveral matters fhould be replied to in 
writing, and fent to you. I embrace this 
opportunity of writing, that in matters of 
great importance the fecrets of the heart 
cannot be known but by the verbal com- 
munication of a perfon of confequence, 
nor can affairs be adjufted. Thercfore, 
if your lordthip pleafes, I will nominate 
a perfon of confidence, and, vefting him 
with full authority, will fend him to your 
prefence, in order that by perfonal con- 
ver(ations our antient friend{hip may gain 
daily ftrength, Your lordthip muit con- 
fider me defirous of your friendthip, and 
muft act in a manner that peace may take 
place between us, the dilagreements exiit- 
ing be removed, and the — and 
quiet of mankind be eftablifhed. 

Dated z2zd Rubany Saul Sutty 1218 

Mahomed, or the 2oth Rejeb 1205 
Hejery, 27th March 1791.’ 


To this his lordfhip returned the follow- 
ing aniwer ; 


To TirPpPoo SULTAN. 
Written March 27th, 1791. 


«TI have received and have underftood 
the contents of your letter (recapitulates 
that received the 27th of March 1791.) 

* The moderation which always marks 
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the charaéter of the Britihh government, 
and my own perfonal difpofition and feel- 
ings, unite in making me with moft ear- 
nettly for the reftoration of the bleffings 
of peace, as foon as a juft reparation can 
be obtained for the injuries and loffes that 
the company and its allies have fuffered. 

‘ If the two Circars alone were engaged 
in the prefent war, I fhould not object to 
receive the perfon of confidence whom you 
defire to fend to me, and I fhould liiten as 
favourably to yow propofitions as the 
duty of my {tation would admit; but fo 
dire&t and expeditious a mode of negotia- 
tion is not now in my power ; for when I 
found, that by your difregard to all my 
conciliatory offers, I mutt neceffarily be 
forced to engage in a war, I entered into 
the moft folemn treaties with Nizam Ally 
Khan and with the Pefhwa, declaring that 
we would affiit each other, and that no 
one of the powers would liften feparately 
to any advances from the enemy, without 
fubmitting the terms propofed to the ge- 
neral coniideration and approbation of the 
different parties of the confederacy. 

‘I cannot, therefore, confiftently with 
honour and good faith, receive, in the firft 
inftance, a perfon of confidence from you, 
for the purpofé of adjufting the feparate 
terms of peace between you and the com- 
pany; but if you fhould think proper to 
tranfinit to me, in writing, the propofi- 
tions that you are willing to make, as a 
foundation upon which negotiations may 
be opened, for the reftoration of peace 
and triendfhip between the company, the 
Nizam, and the Pefhwa, on one fide, and 
your Circar on the other, I shall, on my 
part, give them the moft ferious confideras 
tion, and, after communication with the 
other members of the confederacy, I fhall 
convey to you our jaint {entiments upoa 
them.” 

CorNWALLIS. 


In earl Carnwallis’ thanks to the army, 
dated March 22, colonel Duff, lieutenant. 
colonels Giles, Maxwell, and Stuart, mae 
jor Sheliy, and general Medows, were 
particularly diftinguifhed. 

Thefe advices come from the prefidency 
of Madras, his lordfhip’s own account of 
this important conqueft, with the ufual 
military returns, having been intercepted 
by the encmy, 
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Including the moft 


important Proceedings of the NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, from their me- 


morable Decifion in Favour of the INVIOLABILITY 


of the KinG, to 


his Majefty’s Acceptance of the New Constivurion, on Wednefday, 


September I 4- 


THE grand debate on the meafures to 
be pu irtued, in confequence of the king’s 
departuye from Paris, and the tn bfequent 
events, was besun, as alreacty intimated, 
by the reading of the report of the feven 
united committe es. 

The obie&ts of this report were, fir f, 
the fact, the circumftances cf te kin 2"s 
departure, the perfons concerned in it, and 
the motives. See ondlly, to fiate their opi- 
sion concerning the manner in which the 
aflembly ought, according to the laws of 
the conttitution, to con duet themfelves to- 
ward the king. And thirdly, how the 
feveral perfons concerned in his departure, 
ought to be treated. 

‘With regard to the fag; the report 
ftates, that, on the rsth of June, the 
queen went into the apartment of madame 
Derochereuil, which joined that of M. 
Villeguier, and fignified that the wanted 
that apartinent for one of her women. 
The king, at the fame time, went into 
the antichamber of M. Villequier, and 
alked for the key of a door that communi- 
cated with madame Derochercuil’s epart- 

rents, as well as one of a little flnircale, 
by which M. Derochereuitl ufed to enter 
h. rapartincnts, and which gav ean eg 
ont of the palace. 








CLs 
On t! ve nig vht of the 
fiizht, the ceremony of the coucher tor the 
reyal infants was ordered as ufual ; but, 
at half paft eleven, the —— went to 
madame Brunicr’s room, and ordered her 
to dre{s the pemenlp royal ; the fame order 
was given to the : perf n oh 0 had the care 
of the< taup! Vin: the two children and their 
governcfes were then led to a carriage 
waiting for them in a court of the palace, 

calied * La Cour des Princes,’ and which 
took them to “yi quays where the king 
and queen, and madame Elizabeth, had 
arrived before, on ea : here the two par- 
ties took carriage, but did not begin to 
travel poft till they arrived at Bondy. 
The rc ‘port fays nothing of thote who 
furniihed the carriages, nor of the manner 
of the efcape of monficur, the king's bro- 
ther. 

The particulars, ftated in the report, 
of the king’s arreit at Varennes, have been 
aleeady rqiated. But there is ene material 
circumftance with which the pr iblic were 
not before acquainted, Whale ihe king 





was in the houfe of the procureur of Va- 
rennes, he faid to thofe about him, who 
reprefented the neceffity of his return to 
Paris, ‘I am your king, placed in the 
capital amid bayonets and poniards; I fly 
to the provinces to feek that peace and 
tranquillity which all of you enjoy there. 
I cannot remain at Paris, but at the rifk 
of my life. Tand my family fhall die if 
we rer ain there.” 

He perfifted long i in his purpofe of go~ 
ng on to Monti eily » and defired that t! the 

utional guards fhould conduct him there ; 
oak finding he could not prevail, he fent 
orders to Bouille not to attémpt any thing 
in his favour.—After the detail of facts, 
the report went to the examination of 
three creat queftions ; Whether the king 
could conttitutionally ‘be put to his trial ? 
Whether his flight be a crime againft the 
conttitution ? And, laitly, whether any 
accuiation will ftand again thofe who 
have been aiding and abetting in the 
flight ? 

The reporter began by obferying, ‘In 
forming a conftitution, you have adopied 
a monarchical government. It is for the 
naticn, and not for the king, that you 
have rade the throne hereditary, and e/ia- 
bilibed fuch a governinent, that the coniti- 
tutiv n has nothing to fear, either from 
the energy or the incapacity of a king. 

‘Tt is not forthe monarch ; it is not 
on a fuperttitious principle, or a political 
idolatry, that the imviolabi ity i is become, 
not the privilege of the perjon of the king, 
but the neceffary attribute of the power, 
The fun&tions of the king are infe ps arable 
from his perfon ; the king i is not a citizen, 
but he isa power. If this power were 
not independent, he would foo be de- 
ftreyed by that power on which he would 
depend ; ‘for example, if he depended on 
the legiflative body, that body, by con- 
tinvally comprefling his aétion, would 
ulurp his rights. 

« Without the attribute of inviolability, 
the king might be brought before the tri~ 
bunals for actions, which might not be 
crimes ,againft the conititution ; but the 
treth could not be known and acknow- 
ledged till after the procefs ; and thus the 
dignity of the executive power mig! ht be 
inceilantly tarnifhed, However, as it is 
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poflible that the king may be induced to 
criminal aétions againit the conttitution, 
in this cafe the law would attribute in- 
fanity to him, and give him aregent. It 
is according to thefe principles, that your 
conduct toward him ought to be deter- 
mined, if you confider hia culpable. 

‘The next queition is, whether his 
efcape is a crime againft the fiate ? 

© Your own decrees are to decide this 
queftion, 

© The third article of the decree of the 
28th of March fays, “The king, the 
firit public functionary, ought to keep his 
refidence within twenty leagues at fartheit 
of the national aflemb!ly.”” 

The fourth article fays, If the king 
fhould go out of the kingdom, and if, af- 
ter having been invited back by a procla- 
mation of the legiflative body, he fhould 
not return to France, he fhall be citeemed 
to have abdicated the throne.” 

* Now, if the king had arrived at Mont- 
mei, and remained there, you ought to 
have reprefented to him, that he was at 
more than twenty leagues from the na- 
tional affembly ; and, had he pafled the 
frontiers, you would then have made the 
proclamation according to the fourth ar- 
ticle. Doubtlefs, you have not forefeen 
and provided for all poffible cafes in which 
the crown may be fertvited 5 aid new laws 
may be made, but they are not made, 

§ Doubticts, the king ought not to arm 
the public opinion agaitt the affembly, 
and expote himielf to become the inftru- 
ment of the frit f2Sious man that fhould 
get potieiiion of his perion. 

© The king ought not to feparate him- 
felf from you: but the queition is, has 
he infringed the conititution? Has lie 
committed a ftate crime ? 

* With regard to the declaration which 
the king lett behind him, without ex- 
amining whether it was legally addreffed 
to you, or can formally become an ob- 
ject of your debberation, let us confider it 
in fubitance. By the dilcuthion the king 
enters into of the conitiiumen, does he re- 
nounce the authority which is given bia 
in it? —No: befides, the conftitytion was 
not completed ; the partial acceptations, 
again{t which he proteits, were not necel- 
fary to the corps conflituaut. 

‘ The affembly has never confounded 


thefe partial aéts with the acceptation of 


the conttitutional ad. When it thall be 
prefented to the king, then wall be the time 
that the king is free to velufe the conititu- 
tion: if he acce.t it, he will be bound by 
is invariably. 


* Thus it apnears that there is no crime 
committed aguintt the conttitrtion by the 
king and if there were, ftill the king s 
inviolability would not permit hia to be 
tried.” 

After this analyfis of the important 
point, concerning the king's amenainiy 

tore any tribunal, it js not at ali interest - 
ing to dwell upon the preofs which the 
reporter brought of the culpability of thefé + 
who were aiding in the king’s ctcapes | 

The intention of raiiing a civil war was 
clearly proved; and the report was term 
nated by a plan of a decree ;_ the tole pure 
port of which was that M. de Bouille, his 
fon, and fourteen others, fhould be pro= 
fecuted before the high natienal tribunal 
at Orieanss 

Through the whole of the report, the 
queen appears to be confidered as adling 
under the dire&tion of the king, and there- 
tore proteéted by his impeceability. — But 
the approbation which the afembly gave 
to the report of the committees could not 
be expeéted to be unanimous, when there 
were fo many republicans among the 
members. Some were for decrecing that 
Louis XVI had forfeited the crown ; that 
he thouid be tried by the naticnal ailems 
bly, or by a convertion fummoned tor 
the purpoie, And the mere moderate, 
neinbers thoug@t, that the principle of 
the king’s inviolability was carried,*in the 
report of the commmttees, to an extent 
dangerous to the conftitutien. To ob- 
viate this objection, therefore, the decrees 
already mentidned (See page 143) wee 
propoied and carried, together with the 
tolowing : ¢ Every king who hall have 
confpired againtt the contttution, by cara 
rying on a dire& and criminal correipond- 
ence with the enemies of the nation, {hall 
be hekt to have abdicated.’ 

© ‘Lhe decree of the acth of June, whi -h 
fufpends the royal funétions, and the ex- 
ercue of the executive power by the kings 
fhall continue in force tll the conitituuon 
fall be completed, and the conititutional 
code pretented to the king,’ 

Such was the decifion of the nationat 
aflembly on the grand point of the king's 
inviolaonity. But- +s consequence was; 
that the lower clafies of the peoples who had 
been clamorous tor the pumi(lmient of the 
king and queen, being inflamed by the 
journalilks and the clubs, and by bil!s 
every where poited up, aceuling the lead- 
jag members of the ngtional affenibiy of 





being bribed to abfolve and reinftute the 
king, exhibited fuch fymptems of turbus 
lence cn Friduy, that the itrong<th pretas 
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tions to preferve the peace, became necef- 
fary to be adopted that evening. Thefe, 
however, only fufpended, without diffi- 
pating the ftorm, 

On Saturday morning, about 500 per- 
fons were colleéted in the Champ de Mars, 
who, in different groups, were liftening 
to the inflammatory harangues of certain 
orators, among whom, fay the French 
papers, were many Englith and Pruflian 
emifiaries. The number gradually in- 
ercaied; and, at noon, four commiffioners 
from the club of the Jacobins arrived, in- 
viting them to figr the following petition 
tc the national aflambly : 

€ The underfigned Frenchmen, mem- 
bers of the fovereign, confidering that, 
in queftions involving the fafety of the 
people, it 1s their right to declare their 
feriiments, in order to enlighten and dire&t 
their reprefentatives ; that never was any 
queition of more importance than that 
which relates to the king's flight ; that 
the decree of the «5th of July appoints no 
Meafures to be puriued with regard to 
Louis XVI; that, in order to obey this 
decree, it is neceffary quickly to decide 
the fate of that individual; that his own 
conduét ought to atford the bafis of this 
decifion ; that Louis XVI, after having 
accepted the royal funétions, and {worn 
to defend the conftitution, delerted the 
poft entrafted to him; protefted, by a 
written declaraticn, figned by his own 
hand, aguintt this very conftitution; at- 
tempted by his flight, and his direétion, 
to deprive of effect the executive power, 
and overturn the conititution, in con. 
jonétion with perfons at prefent accufed 
of that attempt; that his perjury, his 
Bicht, his proteft, without recurring to 
the other crimmal ats by which they 
were preceded, accompanied, and follow- 
ed, amount to a formal abdication of the 
conttitutional crown entrufted to him; 
that the national affembly have fo decided 
in poffeffing themfelves of the executive 
power, fufpending the powers of the king, 
and detaining him wm arrelt ; that freth 
promifes on the part of Louis XVI, to 
yblerve the conttitution, cannot afford to 
the nation a fufficient fecurity again a 
new perjury, and a aew confpiracy : 

* Conitdering, likewité, that it would 
be as degrading to the majefty of the of- 
tended nation, as injurious to its interetts, 
henceforth to entraft the reins of empire 
to a fugitive, loaded with the complicated 
guilt of perjury and treafon: - 

‘ Demanding, formally and fpecially, 
that the national ailembiy receive, in the 
pame of the nation, the abdication made 


on the 21ft of June, by Louis XVI, of 
the crown, which had been delegated to 
him : 

‘ Declaring (the faid underfigned) that 
they will never acknowledge Louis XVI, 
nor any other as king; at leait till the 
majority of the nation exprefs a with con- 
trary to that of this petition.” 

At three o'clock they adiourned, and 
during the night ftrong patroles of na- 
ticnal guards paraded the ftreets, and kept 
every thing quiet. 

On Sunday, the leaders of the mob col- 
JeCed an immenfe multitude in the Champ 
de Mars. 

Two unfortunate wretches, an invalid 
with a wooden leg, and a young hair- 
dveffer, who had conveyed themfelves 
under the planks of the afcent to the Al- 
tar of Liberty, and bored holes in order 
to peep at the legs of the ladies, whom 
they expected to waik there in the courfe 
ot the day, were difcovered, and dragged 
out. As they had taken fome wine and 
provifions with thems they fell under the 
fufpicion of intending to blow up the altar 
with the people on it, and were initantly 
hanged up by their mercilefs judges, who 
were preparing to drag their bodies 
through the itreets, when they were itop- 
ped by the national guards. 

On Monday, the 18th, the municipality 
of Paris, followed by M. de la Fayette, 
appeared at the bar of the national affem- 
bly, in order to give an account of the 
fatal events of the day before ; when Mi. 
Bailly, the mayor, read the minutes of 
the proceedings of the municipality. After 
itating their precautionary meafures, when 
they met, at ten im the forenoon, he thus 
continued: ‘ At eleven, 4 municipal offi- 
cer brought intelligence, that two perfons 
had been murdered by the mob, with cir- 
cumtiances of atrocity, in the Quarter 
Gros-Caillou. ‘The municipality imme- 
diately difpatched three of their number 
with a batialion, m order to difperfe the 
mob, who had committed this murder. 

* At one, the municipality received a 
letter from the prefident of the national 
aflembly, enjoining them vigoroufly to 
enforce the prefervation of order. 

* At the fame moment four perfors 
were brought to the Hotel de Ville, who 
had infuited the national guard ; and it 
was reported, that there was collected at 
the Champ de la Federation, a crowd of 
factious perfons, who, by protetting a- 
gaintt the decree of the 15th of this month, 
endeavoured to excite the people to revolt. 
The municipality dijpatched two of their 
nambes to the Champ de Mars. 
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. ©The municipality were of opinion, 
that public force ought te be employed ; 
they decreed, 1ft, That the drum thould 
beatto arms. 2dly, That the alarm guns 
fhould be fired. 3dly, That the red flag 
fhould be hoifted. 4thly, That they 
fhouid adjourn to the military {chool. 
gthiy, That all thefe meafures fhould be 
intimated to the departments and the af- 
fembly : immediately three municipal of- 
ficers proceeded to the Greve, proclaimed 
martial law, and the red flag was hoiited 
at the window of the Hotel de Ville. 

* The commiflioners fent to the Champ 
de Mars, informed the municipality, that 
they had invited the perfons of both fexes 
who had affembled on the eminence of the 
altar of the country, to renounce their fe- 
ditious petition, and that in executing 
their miffion they underttood, that a man 
attempted to difcharge a mufket, aimed at 
M. de la Fayette, but which fortunately 
miffed fire. ‘The man was feized and con- 
du&ed to the committce, but M. de la 
Fayette caufed him to be releaied. 

©The commiffioners added, that they 
had prevented the mob from carrying into 
Paris, and efpecially into the Palais Royal, 
the heads of the two unfortunate perfons 
aflaflinated in the morning. They con- 
cluded with faying, that twelve of the 
mob, who were colleéted at the Champ 
de Mars, had followed them, in order to 
appear before the municipality. The 
mayor demanded thet thefe twelve deputics 
fhould be introduced; they were not to 
be found. 

‘The municipality being of opinion, 
that thefe procecdings indicated a con- 
fpiracy againft public order, and the de- 
hiberations of the national ailembly, re- 
folved to proceed to the Champ de la Fe- 
deration ; they accordingly put themfelves 
in motion, with the national guard and 
the cavalry, under the orders of the com- 
mander general, followed by five pieces of 
cannon, and preceded by the red flag. 

‘ At half an hour pait feven, more than 
two hours after martial law had been pub- 
lifhed at the Hotel de Ville, they arvived 
at the Champ de Ja Federation, which the 
municipality entered by the hollow path 
cut into the amphitheatre. The mob ap- 
peared on the two eminences on each fide 
of the path, and calling out, ‘* Dowp 
with the red flag, down with the bayonets.” 
They held out bludgeons, and threw itones 
at the municipality and troops. 

‘ The municipality ordered to fire over 
their heads ; the thower of ttones was con- 
Maued ; one of the mob died a piitel at 
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the municipality. The national guard 
fired; nobody was hurt. The mob re- 
turned to the charge ; the fire of the na- 
tional guard was continued. The muni- 
cipality and cvommander-general endea- 
voured in vain to pur a (top to the attack 5 
it was impoftible for them, in coniequence 
of the rapidity of the fhock, to make the 
‘three proclamations, warning peaceable 
citizens to depart. 

‘ The municipality entered the Champ 
de la Federation: the mob fled to the 
lower part, and there it was that the firin 
was moft inceflant. At the moment 
the drawing up of the minutes, the muni- 
cipality, faid that they underftood, that, 
on the fide of the mob, there had been 
eleven or twelve killed, and about ten or 
twelve wounded. On the other fide, a 
trooper was ftruck from his horfe by a 
ftonc ; fome of the national guards were 
wounded; two chaffeurs, who were fe- 
parated from the troop, were killed, and 
likewife a gunner, 

‘The Champ de la Federation was 
quickly evacuated. The cammander-ge- 
neral rallied the troops, and they returned 
with the municipality at ten o'clock, whe 
unmediately communicated to the departe 
ment an account of their proceedings.” 

Atter the minutes had been read, the 
preiident thus addretled the municipality a 
* The national aflembiy is very much cone 
cerned tu find, that fome faétious indivi- 
duals ufurp the mafk of patriotifm, ia 
order to delude the people and overturn 
hoerty. The national affembly approves 
of your conduét, and of all the meaiures 
which you have taken. They applaud 
the patriotifin of the national guards, and 
that of thofe whale occupations feemed not 
to perm.t thena tu confecrate them.cives ta 
the fervice of the Rate, but who have been 
exger to aid the pubiic force, in order ta 
put 2 itop to thote diforders." 

M. Barnaye demanded, that the anfwer 
of the prefident thould be prmted and 
ttuck up as a faithful cxpreffion of the fen- 
timents of the affembiy, and that the trie 
bunais fhould be charged to inform again 
the perpetrators of the murders, and rings 
leaders of the mob. This propofitioa 
was adopted; and fevers] decrees were 
paffed, caicuiated to prevent uch tumults 
in future, and to enforce, on all occahans, 
a due obedience to the laws. 

On Saturday, July 23, the attorney. 
general of the iixih diviiion appeared at 
the bar, and informed the affembiy, that 
the murderers of the two men tound under 
the altar of ihe Chain» de Mars, and the 
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gperfon who had attempted the life of M. de 

Fayette, were all in cuftody ; and that 
criminal profecutions were already com- 
menced againft them. 

On Saturday, July 30, the national 
aflembly pafled the following important 
decrees re{pecting the orders of knighthood 
in France: . 

1. All orders of knighthood, or other 
orders, all corporations, decorations, or 
external figns, which fuppofe diftinétions 
of birth, are fuppreffed in France, and 
fimilar ones fhall not be eftablifhed in fu- 
ture. 

2. The military decoration at prefent 
exilting, being, like every honorary re- 
compence, purely individual and perfonal, 
cannot ferve as a bafis to any corporation, 
and there cannot be exaéted, upon con- 
ferring it, any other oath than the civic 
one. The decoration of the heretofore 
order of merit fhall hereafter be confidered 
the fame with that of St. Louis. 

3- No Frenchman fhall be permitted to 
@ake any of the qualities and titles fup- 
prefled by the decrees of the 19th of June, 
1790—eVven not by adding to their names 
the words * heretofore,” &c.—No public 
athicer can receive any commiffion, deed, 
or other writing, in which thefe qualities 
hall make a part. The committees of 
conftitution and criminal jurifprudence 
dfhall make out a plan of a decree refpect- 
ing the purifhments to be infli€ted on 
thofe who fhall infringe this law. 

4. Every Frenchman who fhall demand 
or obtain admiffion, or fhall preferve his 
title in any foreign order founded upon 
the dittinétions of rank and birth, fhall 
be thereby divefted of his quality. of a 
French citizen, but may notwithitanding 
be employed in the military fervice as well 
as any other foreigner. 

5. The national affembly referves to 
itfeif to determine the fole and common 
diftinGion which fhall be eftablifhed to re- 
compence merit, virtue, and real fervices 
vendered to the ftate. Neverthelefs, the 
military may preferve that which they at 
pretent hold. 

On Thurfday, Auguft 4, the com- 
mittee’ of conftitution and revifion pre- 
dented the new conittitution of France to 
the national aflembly ; and, on the mo- 
tion of M. de la Fayette, it was decreed, 
that a plan fhould be drawn up by the 
committee, by which the new conftitution 
might be preiented to the king for his free 
deliberation and acceptance. 

On Tueliay, the 30th, the national 
afleamb!y decreed, ‘ That it was the im- 


prefcriptable right of the nation to revife 
the conftitution ; but that it would be for 
its intereft to fufpend the exercife of that 
right for thirty years.” 

On Thurfday, Sept. 1, they paffed the 
following decrees : 

1ft, When three fucceffive legiflatures 
fhall have uniformly demanded a revifal 
of fome of the articles of the conftitution, 
the fourth fhall become a national conven- 
tion. 

2d, This affembly of revifal fhall be 
bound to begin their deliberations, by the 
difcuffion of the articles -fubmitted to their 
examination. 

3d, Two hundred and forty-nine mem- 
bers fhall be added to the ufual number of 
the national affembly, in order to make 
the complement of the national conven- 
tion, and thofe additional members fhall 
be deputed from the feveral departmeits, 
according to the ratio of their refpective 
population. 

4th, No motion, tending to provoke a 
revilal of the conftitution, fhall be made 
before the third legiflature, counting froin 
the prefent national aflembly. 

The plan of the committee for pre- 
fenting the new conftitution to the king 
being prefented, the following was de- 
creed in confequence : 

Article 1ft. A deputation fhall be ap- 
pointed to prefent the conftitutional ccde 
to the king for his acceptance. 

2d, The king fhall be entreated to give 
all the orders which he fhall judge proper 
relative to his guard, and the dignity of 
his perfon. 

3d, If the king fhall comply with the 
wifltes of the French nation, by accepting 
the conftitution, he fhall be entreated to 
name a day, and to appoint the forms to 
be obferved, when he thall folemnly pro- 
nounce,’ in prefence of the national aflem- 
bly, his acceptance of the conttitutional 
royalty, and his engagement to difcharge 
its funétions. 

4th, That the conftitutional-a& fhll 
not be prefented to the king till after hang 
read over, and a declaration by the aflem- 
bly that there is nothing more to add to it. 

On the 3d of September, it being de- 
creed, that the conititution fhould be pre- 
fented to the king by a deputation of fixty 
members, the members of the deputation 
affembled in the hall at the hour appoint- 
ed; but the copy of the confitutional 
code not being compieted, they waited till 
half paft eight o’clock, when the prefident, 
inftead of taking the chair, afcended the 
tribune, and informed the nacmbers pre- 
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fent that he had announced to the king the 
députation of the national afferibly, and 
that the king had faid that he was ready 
$o receive it. 

The deputation accordingly began its 
march, attended by flambeaux, between 
two files of national guards, and an im- 
menfe crowd of people on both fides, who 
kept great filence. 

The deputation was received in the 
council chamber. The king was fur- 
rounded by all his minifters, and a great 
number of other perfons. 

‘The reporter of the committee of con- 
ftitution, M. Thouret, fpoke as follows : 

‘ The reprefentatives of the nation pre- 
fent to your majefty the conititutional 
code, which confecrates the imprefcript- 
able rights of the French people, which 
reltores to the throne its true dignity, and 
which organizes the government of the 
empire.” 

The Kinc’s ANSWER. 

‘€I receive the conftitution prefented to 
me by the national aflembly. I will 
sommunicate my refolution to the national 
affembly as foon as the —— of fo 
important an object will render it poffible. 
I am determined to remain in Paris. I 
will give orders to the commandant-gene- 
ral ot the national Parifian guard, refpeét- 
ing the guard for my perfon.’ 

Accerdingly,.on ‘Tuefday, Sept. 13, 
the king fent to the national affembly the 
following letter : 

© Gentlemen, 

‘I have attentively examined the con- 
ftitutional aét, which you have prefented 
for my acceptance. I accept it, and I 
will caufe ix to be executed. At another 
time this declaration might have been fuf- 
ficient ; at prefent, I owe to the intereits 
of the nation, I owe to myflf, to make 
known my motives. 

‘I have always, fince the commence- 
ment of my reign, defired the reform of 
abufes, and in all aéts of government 
withed to be regulated by the public opi- 
nion. Different caufes, among the num- 
ber of which may be placed the fituation 
of the finances at my acceflion to the 
throne, and the immenfe expences of an 
honourable war, long fupported without 
increafe of impofts, had eftablifhed a con- 
fiderable difproportion between the re- 
venues and the expences of the ftate. 

‘ Impreffed with the extent of the evil, 
T not only sought the means of remedying 
it; I felt the neceflity of preventing its 
return, I had formed the proje& of fe- 
ying the happineis ot the people upona 


fixed bafis, and of fubjecting to invariable 
rules, even that authority of which I was: 
the depofitary. I called on the nation to 
execute it. 

* In the courfe of the events of the revo- 
lution, my intentions never varied. When, 
after having reformed the ancient inftitu- 
tions, you began to fubftitute in their ftead 
the firft eflays of your work, I did not 
delay the expreffion of my fentiments till 
the whole conftitution fhould be known to 
me; I favoured the eftablifhment of its 
parts, even before I could judge of the 
whole: and if the diforders which have 
attended almoft all the periods of the re- 
volution, have too frequently affli@ted my 
heart, I hoped that the law would refume 
force in the hands of new authority ; and 
that, in approaching the term of your la- 
bours, every day would reftore to it that 
refpect, without which the people can nei- 
ther enjoy liberty nor happinefs. I long 
perfevered in this hope, and my refolution 
only changed at the moment-when it aban- 
doncd me. Let every one recolleét the 
moment at which I quitted Paris; the 
conftitution was almoft completed; and, 
neverthelefs, the authority of the laws 
feemed to diminifh every day; opinion, 
far from concentering in any point, was . 
divided into a number of parts. The moft 
violent counfels alone feemed to be received, 
with any degree of favour ; the licentioul= 
nefs of the prefs was at its height; ne 
power was refpected. 

*I could no longer perceive the ex- 
preflion of the general will in the laws 
which I every where faw without force, 
and without effect. Then, I am bound 
to declare, if you had prefented to me the 
conftitution, | fhould have been of cpinion 
that the intereft of the people (the conttant 
and uniform rule of my conduct) did not 
permit me to accept.it. I had only one 
ientiment ; I formed only one project; I 
wifhed to get at a diltance from all parties, 
and learn what was the real with of the 
nation. . 

‘ The motives by which J was then in- 
fluenced no longer fubfatt ; fince that time, 
the inconveniences and the evils of which 
I complained have firuck you in the fame 
light as me ; you have teftified an inclina+ 
tion to re-eftablifh order; you have di+ 
rected you attention to the want of difci- 
pline in the army ; you have perceived the 
neceflity of reftraining the abufes of the 
prefs. The revifion of your labour has 
placed among the number of laws of regu 
lation, feveral articles which had been pre- 
feated te me as conflitutional, You have 

eltablilaed 
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eftablithed legal forms, for the revifion of 
thofe which you have placed in the con, 
ftitution. In fine, the fentiment of the 

-ople appear to me no longer doubtful : 

have feen therm at once difplayed, both 
by their adherence to your work, and by 
their attachment to the fupport of mo- 
narchical government. 

‘ I accept then the confitution; If 
engage to maintain it at home, to defend 
it againft attacks from abroad, and to 
caule it to be executed by all the means 
which it puts in my power. 

© 1 declare that, informed of the ad- 
herence of te reat body of the peopie to 
the conftitution, ' renounce the right of 
concurring, which } had claimed in this 
work, and being re.,o2:.b.¢ oly to the 
Nation, no other, while I renouice it, 
can have a right to complain. 

* I hhould, however, devin: from truth, 
if I affirmed that I perceived in the means 
of execution and adminiftration, all the 
energy neceflary to give motion and pre- 
ferve the unity in all the parts of fo va't 
an empire ; but fince opinions are divided 
upon thele fubjeéts, I confent that the de- 
eilion fhould be left to the teft of experience 
alone. While J thall have faithfully em- 
ployed ail the means which are entrufted 
to me, no reproach can be laid on me ; 
and the nation, whofe intereft alone ought 
to be the iupreme rule, will explain itielf 
by thofe means which the conititution has 
relerved to it. 

* But, gentlemen, for the fecurity of li- 
berty, for the ttability of the couftitution, 
fer the individual happinefs of ail French- 
men, there are :nteretts in which an impe- 
ricus duty prefcribes to us to combine ail 
our efforts; theft interefts are, re{pect for 
the laws, the re-eitablifhment of order, 
and the re-union of all the citizens. Now 
that the conftitution is definitively fettled, 
Frenchmen living under the fame laws 
ought to know no enemies but thofé who 
infringe them.—Difcord and Anarchy ; 
thefe are our common enemies, 

« J will oppof: them with all my power : 
it is neceffary that you and your ficceffors 
fecond me withenercy ; that the law, with. 
out attempting to eltablikh its dominion 
over the mind, may equally pi ateét ali thoie 
who jubmit the r conduét to it; that thofe, 
whom the fears of perfecution and of trou- 
ble have driven from their country, be af- 
fured of finding at their return fafety and 
tranquillity. And, in order to ext nguith 
the cmalliee, to foften the evils which 


a great revolution always brin in its 


train ; that law may, from this day, begin 
9 
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‘ 
to receive a full execution, let us eonfent 
to an oblivion of the paft. Let thofe ac. 
cufations and profecutions which originate 
folely from the events of the revolution, be 
tor ever extinguifhed in a general reconci- 
liation. I {peak not of thofe who have 
been folely influenced by their attachment 
to me—can you regard them as criminals ? 
As to thole who by exceffes, in which I 
can perceive perfonal injuries have brought 
upon themfelves the profzcution of the 
laws, I fhail prove in my conduct to them, 
that L am the King cf all the French. 
(Signed) LOUIS. 

P.S.¢ 1 was of opinion, gentlemen, that 
T ought to pronounce my folemn accept - 
ance of the conftitution in the very place 
in which it was foraied—of confequence 
{ fhall come in perfon to-morrow at noon 
tu the national affmbly.” 

Tt is not eafy to defcribe the enthufiattic 
appiaufe with which this letter was re- 
ceived. The members of the violent aati. 
revolution party alone prefented a gloomy 
filence, In the body of the affembly, and 
n the galleries, repeated excla:nations of 
£ Vive ie Roi |" grefounded for a long time. 
No jooner had they fubfided, than the gal- 
levies were empty, Thofe who beiore 
filled them, ran to the Thuilleries to come 
muunicate what they had heard, and to re- 
peat the fame acclemations, which fpread 
irom place to place with aftonih:ng rae 

idit I. 

M. de la Fayette then addrefled the af- 
fembiy thus : 

‘J ithowd not do juftice to the fenti- 
ments with which the afferably has jutt 
received the king’s recommendation of a 
general amnetty, were I to do any more 
than imply move it in che form of a des 
cree. 

‘ The national affembly, after hearing 
the king’s meflage, by which he accepis 
the Conftitutional Act, and adopting the 
fentiments expreffed by the king on the 
ceflation cf all protecutions relative to the 
events of the revolutian, decrees as fol- 
lows ; 

‘ft, All perfons in arreit, or under 
aceufation, on account of the king’s dee 

arture, fhall be inttantly liberated, and 
all profecutions againft them fhall ceafe. 

‘ad, The committees of conititution 
and er:minal jurifprudence thall prefent to. 
morrow, at the opening of the fitting, a 
deerce to annul immediately all protecu- 
tions relative to the events of the revolue 
tion. 

‘A decree thall alfo be prefented tos 
mosrow te avolith the wig of pafiports, and 

annul 
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annul all the momentary impediments to 
the liberty which the conftitution aflures 
to all French citizens, cf going and com- 
ing, both out of and into the kingdom. 

¢ A deputation of fixty members hall 
mftantly go and prefent the above decree.” 

This was decreed by acclamation ; and 
M. Goupil moved, that the deputation 
fhould aijo expreis to the king the happi- 


nefs which his acceptance of the conftitu- 
tion had diffufed, which was alfo decreed. 

On Wednefday the king went to the 
national aflembly, and publicly avowed 
his acceptance of the conititution, in the 
prefence of an immen femultitude of fpecta- 
tors. The ceremonies obferved on this 
ever memorable occafion, with the new 
conttitution itfelf, faall appear if our next. 


CONTINENTAL AFFAIRS in GENERAL 


AvusTRIA and Turkey. 


Whitehall, Augut 23. 

oO N Saturday lait, one of his majefty’s 

meffengers arrived at the office of the 
right honourable lord Grenville, his ma- 
jelty’s principal fecretary of ftate for fo- 
reign affairs, with difpatches from the right 
honourable fir Robert Murray Keith, 
knight of the Bath, his majefty’s envoy 
extraordinary and minifter plenipotentiary 
to the court of Vienna, and plenipotenti- 
ary at the congrefs of Siftovo, containing 
an account that a definitive treaty of peace 
was figned on the 4th inftant, between the 
emperor and the Ottoman Porte, under 
the joint mediation of his majefty, of the 
king of Pruflia, and of the ftates-general 
of the United Provinces; and that a {e- 
parate convention between his imperial 
majefty and the Ottoman Porte, for fet- 
jing the limits between the two empires, 
was afterward figned on the fame day. 
Lond. Gaz. 


Russia and Turkey. 


Vienna, Aug. 22. A Ruffian officer, 
difpatched by prince Repnin trom his 
head-quarters, arrived here yefterday with 
an official account to the Ruffian ambafla- 
dor, that peaee had been concluded be- 
tween the Czarina and the Porte at Galacz 
on the r1th.—Jd. 


GERMANY. 


Drefden, Aug. 28. His imperial ma- 
jefty, accompanied by the archduke Fran- 
cis, arrived at Poelnitz, the ele&tor’s fum- 
mer refidence in the neighbourhood of this 
capital, between eleven and twelve in the 
morning of the 25th. The king and 
prince royal of Prufiia arrived about an 
hour later. The fame evening the count 
d’Artois arrived in Drefden, and the next 
morning his royal highnefs was invited to 
Poelnitz, where apartments were provided 
forhim. The 26th there was an opera, 
fupper, and firework at Poelnitz, to whieh 
the principal nobility and foreign uinilters 


were invited. Yefterday a mafqued ball 
was given to the public at the great opera- 
houfe in this city, at which thefe illuftri- 
ous vilitors and the electoral family were 
prefent. Early this morning his imperial 
majeftty and the archduke fet out for 
Prague. The king of Pruffia and the prince 
royal are gone to Moritzburg, one of the 
elector’s country palaces, where they are 
to hunt and dine, and will afterward con- 
tinue their route to Potzdam. The count 
d’Artois will fet out this evening on his 
return to Coblentz. His imperial ma- 
jelty was attended by marfhal Lafcy and 
M. de Spielman ;_ the king of Prufita, by 
prince Hohenloe, general Bifchoffswerder, 
and M. de Manftrin. In the fuite of the 
count d’Artois were M. de Calonne, Mu 
d’Efcars, M. d’Efterhaly, and baron Roll. 
The prince of Naffzu Siegen, the marquis 
de Bouillé, and the duke de Polignac met 
his voyal highnefs here. —Lond. Gaz. 

Berlin, Sept. 2. The king of Pruffia 
arrived trom Poelnitz on the 28th ult. 
at Potfdam.— Jd. 


SPAIN. 


Madrid, Aug. 24. His catholic ma- 
jelty has declared war againtt the emperor 
of Morocco.— Lond. Gaz. 

Cadiz, Aug. 26. By the regifters of 
this town and Lifbon, the importation 
of gold and filver from South America, 
upon an average, is five millions annually. 
Of this above a million is brought every 
year into England, in return for the ma- 
nutactories fent to Spain and Portugal, 
independent of raw materials, wine, fruit, 
falt, &c. obtained from thefe countries. 
Thus it happens, from the fuperior in- 
duftry of the Britith manufaéturers, and 
the {pirit of enterprife among the mer- 
chants, that the mines of Mexico, Peru, 
and Brazil, produce more folid advantages 
to this country, than they do to the Spant- 
ards and Portuguefe. Ireland participates 
in a comparatively fmall degree, while tlie 
greatcr part of the remainder of their bul- 
lion falls into the hands of other Euro- 
pean nations, 
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HISTORICAL 


AvuGusT 26. 

TR Robert Lawley, bart. and fir George 

A. W. Shuckburgh, bart. attended 
by Mr. Taylor, of Birmincham, were 
introduced to the king at St. James’, 
when fir Robert pr efented two addreffes ; 
the one from the inhabitants of the caunty 
of Warwick, and the other from the dif- 
feniers of Birmingham, thanking his ma- 
jetty for the care which he and his mij 
nilters had fhewn in protecling his loyal 
fubicéls of that town, ata time when the 
whole place was in the mot alarming 
fituation. Both addreties his majefty re- 
ccived mot gracioufly. 

Whichall, Aug. 30. In cenfequence 
of ihe late edi¢t of the Spanith govern- 
ment, refpcecting foreigners, the principal 

erchants and other Britith fubjeéts 
fiding in Alicant, were, oy the ath, re- 
quired by the governor to de lace, whe- 
ther they “chote to be confidered and elated 
as foreigners Tren untcs or Busic ciliades. 
On their preferring the latter clafs, they 
were ordered to leave Alicant within fif- 
teen days, and were required to take an 
oath of implicit obedience to the laws of 
Spain during that periced. Mul. Keith 

and Macdonaki having declined comply. 
ing with this order, they wele confined in 
the cattle cf Alicant. 

On the receipt of this intelligence at 
Madrid, count Florida Bianca immedi- 
ately alhured lore St. Helen’s thot he en- 
trety dif. ipprove d of every part of the <0- 
vernor’s conduct ; that orders fhould im. 

mediately be fent for the releafe of mef. 
Keith and Macdonald, without a mo- 
meat’s delay; and that the governor 
fhourd be called upon to prove any charge 
he might have made againft them, and, 
ca his failing to make it goed, that thoie 
pentiemen fhould certainly receive due {a- 
tisfadiion. Count Florida Blanca added, 
that he had, the preceding evening, fent 
out circular orders on this fubjeét, which 
would, he trufted, fecure his maicity’s 
fubjects fettled at Alicant fyom any further 
molefation, 

Within a few hours after this converfa- 
tion, count Florida Bianca fent lord St. 
Helen's the above-mentioned order for the 
releafe cf meff. Keith and Macdonald, 
which his exceilency immediately forward- 
ed to Alicant.— Lond. Gaz. 

Windtor,. Sept. 3. . This morning, 
feon after five o’¢lock, thei majcities and 
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their royal highnefles the princefs royal, 
princeis Auguita, and _princels Elifabeth, 
fet out for Weymouth.—I5. 

Whitehall, Sept. 5. Their maijettics, 
and the chree princefles, arrived fately at 
Weymouth, a little after fix o’cloek; on 
Saturday evening. 

SEPTEMBER 4. 

Laft week the following letter was fent 
from the fecretary of {tate’s office to the 
mayor of Liverpool : 

‘ Sir, Whitehall, 30. 

‘I have the fatisfaGiion to acquaint yor, 
in confequence of the reprefentations m: ts 
by Mr, Walpole, his majetty’s envoy ex- 
traordinary at the court of Lifbon, that 
the moft faiisfagtor y aflurances have been 
given, on the part of her moft fe ithful 
mijefty, relative to the navigation and 
conmnerce of his Britannic maielty *s veffels 
in the «ver Amibrize ; and that orders 
have becn given to a Portuguefe frigate, 
now failing to the coaft of Africa, that 
the temporary fort fhould be demolifhed, 
and that flie fhould offer to cvery Britith 
hip the might mect with in the port of 
Ambrize, all poffible convenience and 
aflitance. Sir, Lam, &c. 

GRENVILLE. 
SEPTEMBER 7. 

Advices have been received by the Lord 
Thurlow Eatt Indiaman, that the Pan- 
th Ts of two hundred tons, commanded 
by lieutenant Mi Cluer, wih the Endea- 
your, of hxty tons, had failed from Bem, 
bay, en the 23d of Aug. 1790, and are 
rived fatcly at the Pelew Iflands. 

On their arrival the fhip’s company ob- 
ferved two canoes; which made toward 
the fhore inflead of coming to the fhips, 
as had been expectd. Thefe they fup- 
pofed were going to give an account to 
Abba T hulle of “their arrival ; 3; and in this 
conjeQure they were not miftaken, for 
foon after they faw a number of canoes 

coming off to them, in ene of which was 
the good old king. 

Immediatgly on his coming on board, 
he went up to the captain, “taking him, 
trom his drefs, to be his former friend, 
captain Wilion, and immediately felt on 
his arm for the done, (a mark of honour 
he conferred on captain Wilfon, fee cur 
Magazine for Dec, 1788, pare 32° $) and 


enquired what was become of it. Find- 


Aug. 


in v his miitake in the o ‘fon, and being 
alive 


and, 


" Lait, an 
intor ned that captain Wiica was 
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and well in Fagen. he expreffed great 
fatisfattion, Captain M‘Cluer than gave 
him to underftand the death of Lez Boo, 
and the diforder cf which he iad, tor 
which event the good old man faid that he 
had prepared his mind; that he had 
counted up to lome rata meons, but the 
time being patt he had defpaired of ever 
feeing the Englith more, judging that 
they had either | eviuhed in their voyage to 
China, or did Ba intend to return again 
to vilit his iflands. 

He was, however, perfe&ly confident 
in the goodnefs of the Englith, and that 
captain 1 Wilfon would take care of his fon, 
In relating the death of Bianchard (the 
feaman who had been left there by his own 
deiire) he was full of gricf, and could 
hardly utter himéclf, fo m wach did he feel 
his lofs. 

Blanchard was mortally wounded in 2 
engagement with the people cf Pelilew, 
and died foon after, as did the great and 
good friends of captain W Filton and his 
crew, Raa Kook oad Avra Cooker. Dur- 
ing the time of captain M‘Cluer’s ftay at 

the iflands, which was near a month, the 
utmoit harmony and fr.endfhip prevaited, 
and the good old king liberally fupplied 
them with fidh and yams when the canoes 
came in, as he ufed to do to its former 
triends, 

Captain M‘Cluer has taken a fon and a 
daughter of the king’s with him to Ching, 
und means to call at the iflands again in 
his pallage to Bomb vay. Ini his journel, 
the captain fuys, having pitched my tent 
ina b: ay Oppolite to the thi; p> I found my- 
3 ifin a perf paradif{, and could have 
been happy to have continued here the re- 
ni ainder of my days.’ 

Captain M‘Cluer, when the Lord Thur- 
low lett China, was prepara, his courf? 
to Bougainville Strait, in cr rder to trace 
the fouth coaft of New Guinea, the p:- 
fage between Faife Cape and Arco iflands, 
alfa wettward between ‘Timor, Lav 
Weilels iflands, Timor and New Hui- 
Jand. 

SEPTFMBER 8. 

All legal objection is now removed 
concerning the cligibifty of Roman catho- 
lics to ferve on juries. “The eldett fon of 
Jord Petre ferved as foreman of the gran 


jrey at the daft aflizes for the county of 


Effex. 
SEPTEMCER 9. 

An epidemic ditiemper prevails at this 
time among thofe domettic animals the 
cats, which ends i madnefs. Valerian 
Boot boiled in inilk is a specific 5 but at 
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they refuft to lap it, they fhould be direétly 
killed, to prevent the moft fatal con 
quences in families. 

It is a fact worthy notice, thet no rum 
or {prrits of any kind were ufed on board 
the ahip Brethers, captain Joiiah, in b's 
late voyage from Ph: iadelphia toC hen 
a $s men were uncemmonly healthy, and 
not a life was loft between his leaving the 
aes and his return to ite he 
conttant drink of his failors was fpruces 


beer. 





SEPTEMBER 10. 

Yeiterday, about two o’olock, a dreads 
ful fre broke out at a cabinet-makers, in 
Berwick-ftrect, Soho, which, in a fhort 
time, deltroyed cight or nine houtesy and 
damaged feveral others adjoining. Two 
men lott their lives in the ruins of one of 
the houles, w which f fel] on them. 

Dublin, Sept. 6. On Saturday the 
27th ult. cam: on to be tryed at Caftle- 
har, bifore the hon. Mir. juttice Cruick+ 
fhank and a fpecial jury of the firft gentle» 
men of the county, an action Seoul ht by 
fir Neal O‘Donne!, bart. again William 
Bellingham Swan, efq. intpeStor-general 
of Armagh, aad others, revenue officer S) 
for breaking open the doors ot his houfe 
in Newport "Pr att, on the 17th of Novem- 
ber lat, and forcibly and tilegally carry - 
ing away wines, the pr ope erty ot plai: tif, 
and u is at a time when the plaintiif and 
all his family were in D. shin. —The j wry 
brought in a verdict plaintiff with 

gol, damages and cofts, as there did 
not appear even the thadow ef caule for 
the t eral conduct of the defendants, ¢ nd 
h aopeared to have beea occ: ahoned by 
fome perions sho withed to injure the ¢ : chi 
racter of the pi aintiff, The commifliene 
ers {ent down their agents and lawyers to 
fupport: the defendants. 

SEPTEMBER 12. 

The Sea -Nyin; hy C Calder, from the ri 
ver St. L: ence, is anvived in the rivers 
after a pats only 32 days. Par 

Ris ird and his regiment are {afe dick 
at Canada, to relieve the troops in gariie 
fon, who were preparing to come dome. 

SEPTEMBER 13. 

On Friday the magiftraics of 

committed a young man to Bridewcil for 
habitual drunkennefs; and, on the appli- 
cation of a hufvand accuflag his wife “of a 
like conduct, a proof was taken, and the 
fact being clearly fub@antiaicd, fle was 
commiited to Bridewell for twelve months. 
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adopted at the late feflions at Sheffield. 
As this fell very heavy on thofe few hou- 
fes that h:d a conveniency for accommo- 
dating horfes, they are in future to be p:tid 
for by an equal and general afleffinent of 
all the vi€tuallers wherever it may occur. 
SEPTEMBER 15. 

Yefterday evening, at ten o'clock, a 
fire broke out near Cherry Garden Stairs, 
Rotherhithe. It began at a fhipchandler’s. 
Several barrels of tar were on fire before it 
was difcovered. A number of engines at- 
tended, beth on the river aad on fhore; 
bat from the difficulty of finding water 
for the latter, and the impoffibility of 
bringing the former near enongh, the 
fiames, for a long time, fpread with the 
utmoft fury. It was fix in the morning 
before the violence of the flames was any 
way got under, by which time above 50 
ho::fes were burnt down, many of them 
warchoufes, containing property to a very 
confiderable amount, of which very little 
was faved. The flames having commu- 
nicated to the fhipping in the river, great 
fears were entertamed that a number of 
veffels would falt a prey to the rage of the 
fire, as there was no poffibility of drawing 
them off, owing to the water being ebb. 
The Ranger, captain Swain, from the 
South Seas, and a {mall brig, were burnt ; 
but by great exertions the flames were 
prevented from deftroying any other vef- 
fels. A great number of poor families 
have been bernt ort, and their little all 
deiiroyed ; and what increaies the cala- 
mity is, that few of them are infured. 
‘The damage is eftimated at 20,0001. 

SEPTEMBER 16. 

Among the few curiofities imported 
from Botany Bay, is a leaf of very uncom- 
mon properties. The mott extraordinary 
is, that when dried, even without being 
p'lverifed, it goes off on the application 
of a match, with an explofion fomewhat 
fimilar to gampowder ; and the sir is af- 
terward agreeably perfumed, Experi- 
ments are now making to try what force 
it may poffeis, compared with other ma- 
terials of exploficn. 

SEPTEMBER 17. 

On Thurtday, about five o'clock in the 
morning, James Hogworth, the poft-boy, 
carrying the mail from Warrington to 
Manchefter, was murthered about a mile 
from Warrington: the mail was found 
open, and the letters in the following bags 
were taken out and carried away, viz. the 
bags from Chefter for Manchefter and 
Rochdale, which contamed the letters of 
the roth from Ircland for thofe towns and 
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places beyond ; and the bags from Liver 
pool and Warrington for Rochdale. 

Tralee, Sept. 11. Yefterday, the trial 
of Daniel Sullivan for the murder of his 
brother came on, before a'refpettable jury, 
who found him guilty upon the cleareft 
evidence. —The particulars of that horrid 
aé&t were briefly thefe : 

* © Tt appeared, that the prifoner the day 
he committed the murder called upon two 
boys to affit him in carrying fome timber 
to the lands of Knuckna, where he was 
building a houfe; that they proceeded 
toward the place, and upon coming near 
it perceived the deceafed ftretched on the 
ground at the oppofite fide of the river ; 
that the deceafed got up, upon which the 
prifoner croffed the river toward him ; on 
coming together a fcuffle enfued, and after 
fome blows the prifoner retreated to a 
rifing ground, and immediately fired and 
fhot the deceafed in the neck and breatt ; 
im confequence, he inftantly fell and ex- 
pired; the two boys were at a fmall 
diftance, and beheld the whole tranfa&tion. 
It appeared, that the prifoner on the road 
rammed the charge in Itis gun very hard. 

‘ The unhappy man feemed very peni- 
tent, and reconciled to expiate the unna- 
tural crime of fratricide with his blood. — 
He is to dic on Tuefilay next.’ 

SEPTEMBER Zt. 

The feffions at the Old Bailey, which 
commenced on the r4th, ended; when 
fentence of death was pafled upon ten 
capital convicts. Thirty, were fentenced 
to be tran{ported beyond the feas for the 
term of feven years, fourteen to be impri- 
foned for certain determmate periods in 
Newgate, rs in Clerkenwell Bridewell, 
8 to be publicly and five privately whipped, 
and 23 were difchargec by proclamation. 

A pardon, under his ma‘efty’s fign ma- 
mal, was then read to the following capi- 
tal convicts (who had been formerly refpi- 
ted during his maiefty’s pleafure): Ann 
Gale, William Blewitt, John Lock, John 
Oxton, William Waring alias George 
Warren, Thomas Chafeland, John Ryas 
alias George King, William Jones, Jo- 
feph Druce, Thomas Cawf.y, Jane Sharp, 
William Dyer, Thomas Munday, James 
K_ lly, and Robert Jones, upon condition 
of their being trantported for life to the 
ealtern coatt of New South Wales ; and 
they were feveraily afked if they were will- 
ing to accept of his majetty’s clemency 
upon thofe terms, which was readily ac- 
cepted by th.m all, except Thomas Chafe- 
land, who politively refuted the fame, 
whereupon he was ordered to be ciotely 

confimed 
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confined in a feparate cell until his contu- 
macy fhall be reported to his majefty ; 
atid the others were ordered to be tranf- 
ported accordingly. 

Ann Gale, a refpe&table looking wo- 
man, one of thefe unfortunate women, ex- 
hibited a moft melancholy fcene. She faid, 
fhe would rather die than leave her chil- 
dren. She had two children. Mr. Re- 
corder faid, § fhe would remember that 
great mercy had been fhewn her. Her 
lite had been forfeited to the laws of her 
country, and it was only by his majefty’s 
goodnefs that her life had been fpared.’ 
She faid, fhe wifhed much to get her chil- 
dren along with her. Mr. Recorder hu- 
manely faid, that he fhould do every thing 
in his power to effect that. 

The next feffions will commence on the 
26th of October. 

SEPTEMBER 22. 

It may afford great contolation to the 
friends of the Englith prifoners with Tip- 
poo, that, notwithftanding a feries of 
unparalleled hardfhips, molt of them are 
alive; that he now treats them with more 
humanity : that the Britifh army has re- 
ceived feveral letters from the captives to 
that effet : and that lord Cornwallis has 
refolved to infift in the moft pofitive man- 
ner on their immediate releafe. ‘Tippoo, 
underitandmg very weil, that the detention 
of prifoners is a breach of a former treaty, 
affeéts to deny that he has any in his 
power; and infinuates that years have 
elapfed fince they all paid the debt of na- 
ture. 

SEPTEMBER 23. 

Lord Petre has prefented a very hand- 
fome fet of communion plate to the parifh 
of St. Peter, at ‘Thetford, in Norfolk, by 
the hands of W. Robert Mingay, elq. the 
mayor. It was delivered toa eles veftry, 
who returned his lordfhip a handiome 
letter of thanks by the rev. H. C. Man- 
ning : 

* My Lord, 

« The mayor has this morning delivered 
to a veftry at St. Peter’s church, your 
lordfhip’s moft liberal donation of a very 
elegant fet of communicn plate ; a dona- 
tion indeed fo entirely unconne&ed with 
all local confiderations, that it could ori- 
ginate alone in the pureft and nableft ma- 
tives. There needed not, however, this 
recent in{tance of munificence, to convince 
us of the generofity of a mind fuperior to 
all prejudice, or partial diitinétions in the 
profeffion of one common faith ; and alone 
attentive to the general and dignified de- 
éency of its rites and ceremonies, under ¢- 
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very denomination of chriftianity, The 
parifhioners have delegated to me the ho- 
nour of returning your. lordthip their moft 
grateful and fincere acknowledgments 5 
and with extreme fatisfa&tion is st, that I 
difcharge the trvft repofed in me : ay 
ming, at the fame time, ‘to teftify the 
warmth of my feelings, on an occafion a. 
culiarl tifying to your lordfhip’s 
rot heceble and’ pa chalkent F maser 

Thetford, ‘ 

Sept. 59, 1791. H. C. Manninc. 
SEPTEMBFR 24. 

Laft night, about eight o'clock, a fire 
broke out at a houfe in the Coal-yard, 
Drury-lane, {which confumed the fame, 
and eight of the adjoining houfes ; and 
owing to the f{carcity of water, was not 
got under before eleven o'clock. 

The fire broke out at a coachmaker’s, 
and the flames foon communicated to a 
currier’s yard, thence to Mr. Taunton's, 
ftone mafon, and to feveral houfes in Bell- 
court. Notwith?anding the moft aétive 
exertions of the firemen, the conflagration 
became more and more terrible. —It fpread 
to the front of Drury-lane, and four good 
dwelling-houfes were reduced to afhes. 
An explofion of gunpowder at a grocer’s 
very much alarmed the terrified neighbour- 
hood. A woman, to fave her life, jumped 
out of a thrée pair of ftairs window, but 
was fortunately caught by the people in 
the ftrects. 

Monday laft, a court martial was held 
on board his majetty’s fhip, St. George, 
at Plymouth, on a feaman belonging to 
the Culloden, for infolence, negleét of 
duty, contempt to his fuperior officer, and 
for throwing a gun coin at the hcad of the 
boatfwain of the Quebec, and laying open 
his fkull. The charges being fully proved 
againit him, he was condemned to fuffer 
death, but recommended ta his majctty’s 
clemency. 

Among the inftances of longevity this 
month, may be mentioned don Carlos Fe- 
lix O’Neale, on the 7th, who died at Ma - 
drid, at the advanced age of 110. He 
was an old lieutenant-general of the Spa- 
nifh army, a great favourite of his mc- 
narch, and had formerly been governox of 
the Havannah. He was the fon of the ce- 
lebrated fir Neil O’Neale, of the province 
of Ulfter, in the kingdom of Ireland, who 
lot his life at the battle of the Boyne, 
fighting for his favourite monarch James 
the fecond. He saiied a brigade upon his 
own eftate, which was confifcated, and 
his pofterity obliged to feck their tortune 
in different parts of the world, 

Alfo 


3 
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Alfo died in the 103d year of her age, 
Mrs. Wharton, the only furviving daugh- 
ter of the late Anthony Wharton, cfq. of 
Gillingwood, in that county, and great 
aunt to Join Wharton, efq. member for 
Beverley, to whom her great e(tates and 
property defcend. 

SEPTEMBER 27. 

Advices received from the Havannah 
mention, that, on the 21ft of June laft, 
there fell, at day-break, a very violent 
rain in the ifland of Cuba; which con- 
tinued till the next day, at half paft two 
in the afternoon, with fuch force as to 
caufe the greateft flood ever known in that 
country. 

The tobacco-mills belonging to the 
king of Spain, were entirely carried away 
by the waters, and the village, in which 
they ftood, is no more. wo hundred 
ond fifty-feven of the inhabitants perifhed 
fn it. 

In the {pot where the mills ftood, the 
water, and, as it is thought, a flight 
earthquake, opened the ground to the 
depth of forty-five feet, and, in one of the 
openings, a river appeared of the purett 
water. In the {cite of a houfe, occupied 
by the count Baretto, cavities were dif 
covered more than fixty-feet deep, from 
one of which rofé a thick finoke. 

At the diftance of four leagues from 
thence, the torrent was fo great, that none 
of the inhabitants efcaped, and all the up- 
per part of the foil, in which corn, or 
fruits were growing, was carried away. 
‘The number of deaths, or the extent of 
the misfortune, could not be immediately 
afcertained ; but the calculation was, that 
three thoufand per{ons had perifhed, with 
cattle of various kinds, to the number of 
31,700. . 


BIRTHS. 


Ducts of Leinfter, a fon and heir. 
Duchels ot Northumberland, a daugh- 
ter. + 
Lady of Scrope Bernard, efq. M. P. a 


Ne 


MARRIAGES. 


CAPrtain Paget Bayly, brother to the 
earl of Uxbridge, to mifs Colepeper. 
Rev. fir Richard Kaye, bart. dean of 
Lincoln, to Mrs. Mainwaring. 
Earl of Darnley to mifs Elizabeth 
Brownlow, daughter of the right hon, 
William Brownlow. 
Sir William Hamilton, K. B. to mifs 
Harte. 
? 
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Marquis of Blandford, to lady Sufant 
Stewart, daughter of the carl of Gallo- 
way. 


DEATHS. 


TH E. celebrated profeflor Michaelis, at 
Gottingen. 

Sir Brook Bridges, bart. 

Sir George Cayley, bart. 

Major-general Humphry Stevens. 

Catharine marchionets of Abercorn. 

M. de la Luzerne, the French ambaf- 
fador. 

Hon. lieutenant-general George Lane 
Parker. 

Sir Francis Vincent, bart. refident for 
the court of London at Venice. 

Sir Francis Gerrard, bart, 

Margaret lady Dunfany. 

Lady Elizabeth Hay, aunt to the earl 
of Kinnoul, 


BANKRUPTS. From the Gazetre. 


AUGUST 27. 
Ohn Jackfon and Edward Jackfon, of 
Alderfgate-ftreet, wine-merchants and 
copartners. 

William Bangham, of Shrewfbury, 
linen-draper. 

George Green the younger, of Liver- 
pool, merchant. 

Jofeph Beauvais, of Plumtree-ftreet, 
St. George, Bloomfbury, goldfinith. 

Samuel Wekle, of Great Ayliffe-itreet, 
Goodman’s-fields, dealer. 

Francis Gibbons, of Hayes-couit, 
Soho, haberdather. 

AUGUST 30. 

John Pooley Stinton, of Brook-frect, 
Holborn, taylor. 

Thomas Lee, of Briftol, brightfnith. 

James Profler, of Rofs, Hercfordihire, 
mercer. 

William Shawcrofs and Matthew Shaw- 
crofs, of Brinington, in Chcfhire, ma- 
nufaéturers and copartners. 

Thomas Rutledge Barker, of Colchefter, 
in Effex, innhoider. 

SFPTEMBER 3. 

William Thatcher, of Kilperton, near 
Trowbridge in Wilthhire, clothier. 

Edward Southcombe, of Ball-court, in 
Cornhill, vigtualler. 

Henry Maiv, of Bath, carver and 
gilder. 

James Jones, of King’s Norton, in 
Worccfterthire, dealer. 

SEPTEMBER 6, 

John Whitwell the younger, of Coven- 

try, blue-manufacturer. 


Jofph 
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Jofeph Smith, and William Hurdman, 
of Birmingham, factors and copartners. 

Samuel Moleley the younger, of Hud- 
dersfield, in Yorkthire, merchant. 

SEPTEMBER 10. 

John Playter, of Pall-mail, Weftmin- 
fter, hofier. 

William Pearle, of Stow-market, vic- 
tuailer. 

William Chefter, of HWigh-ftreet, Great 
Marybone-ftrect, theefemonger, 

SEPTEMBER 13. 

William Gwatkin, of Chepftow, in 
Monmouthhhire, carpenter. 

Daniel Violett, of Buckland, St. Mary, 
in Somerfetthire, blackfmith. 

SEPTEMBER 17, | 

Alexander Woodward, of Liverpool, 
merchant. 

Henry Mais, of Bath, carver and 
gilder. 

SEPTEMBER 24. 

Daniel Mathiion, of High-{treet, Portf. 
mouth, wine and brandy-merchant. 

Thomas Wright Fendlon, of Duke’s- 
court, King’s-mews, in the parith of St, 
Martin in the Fields, painter. 

William Ward, of Birmingham, in 
Warwickthire, grocer. 

Robert Edje and James Allen, of Fri- 
day-ftreet, Cheapfide, linen-faéters (part- 
ners with Thomas Forfter, of Friday- 
flreet, linen-factor,) 

William Baker, of Silver-itreet, Cheap. 
fide, linen-draper, 

John Weft, of the Minories, draper. 

Henry Sacheverell Robinfon, of Cow- 
Jane, Welt Smithfield, cafe-maker. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW Annual Regilter, for 1790, half 


bound, 7s. 

Hervey on the thirty-nine Articles of 
Religion, 2s. 6d. fcwed. 

Poetical Epitome, 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

Profe Epitome, 1amo. 3s. 6d. 

Frafer’s Cafes of Controverted Elec- 
tions, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hittorical Regifter, for the Year 1790, 
8vo. 6s. Gd. boards. 

Tranfaétions of the Society of Arts, &c. 
Vol. 9, 5s. boards. 

Lempriere’s Tour from Gibraltar ta 
Morocco, $vo. 8s. 

The Fugitives, a Comedy zs. 

Colle&tion of Enigmas, Charades, 
Tranfpofitions, Sc, 2 vol, 12mo. 73. 

New Conttitution of France, in French 


and Englith, 2s, 6d, 
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Auttin’s Treatife on the Stone in the 
Urinary Bladder, 8vo. 3s. boards. 
Remonftrance, a Poem, by P. Pindar, 


“as. Gd, 


AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, 
From Sept. 32, to Sept. 17, 1791. 


By the Standard WincHESTER Builgl 
of eight Gallons. 


Wheat. Rye, Barley. Oats. Beans 
s. de 8 a, 8. d. Se d, & da 


{ 
Loadon 5 3f3 43 32 siz 8 


COUNTIES INLAND. 








Middlefex 5 314 513 12 $}3 9 
Surry § 43 1913 3/2 7/4 2 
Hertford § 4]3 !¢]3 43/2 5/3 10 
Bedford 5 O13 515 3/2 513 6 
Cambridge § 113 3/2 92 313 7 
Huntingdon 4 I1|—|——|2_ ols 4. 
Novthampton § 1093 £13 52 514 © 
Rutland 5 93 913 Sin 64 «& 
Leiceiter 6 113 93 7) 64 8 
Nottingham 5 713 103 Siz 344 © 
Derby 6 4\——|—|2_ 7/4 9 
Stafford 6 4 g——\2 64 7 
Salop 5 914 Of G2 64 g 
Hereford 5 3 ——|2 1— 
Worcetter § 11/3 114 32 1014 § 
Warwick 6 7J—3 3/2 6/3 I9 
Gloucefter 6 ol——3 92 513 9g 
Wilts 6 115 13 42 4/4 ¥y 
Berks 5 715 13 Hz 5/3 g 
Oxtord § 30} —— 3 22 4/3 g 
Bucks 5 43103 22 513 g 





COUNTIES upon the COAST. 








Effex 5 34 1| 12 613 50 
Suffolk § 3 O2 102 3/3 4 
Norfolk 4102 02 7/2 03 4 
Lincola 5 93 103 02 1;—— 
York 6 14 33 62 34 f 
Durham 6 2! o——|2 —— 
Northumb. § 213.32 92 2\——— 
Cumberland 6 9/4 0/3 2\2 33 
Weftmoreland 6 7\4 93 92 6— 
Lancathire 6 o——i3 3/2 34 a 
Chethire ‘ 5 tile |—|2 7:2 & 
Monmouth 6 31—!—|2 3| —— 
Somerfet § 10 —|3 1/2 213 «6 
Devon 5 4i——i2 git 8:3 10 
Cornwall 5 4/2 98 9 
Dorfet 5 10——|2 8i——$4 Q 
Hamp‘hire 5 2——2 102 44 © 
Sutiex § 7—l|——|2 3-—— 
Keat § 4212 63 = § 


Peck Loaf 2s, zd. 


PRICES 
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